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NOTICE. 

“Tae Spectator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Ai ngdom. 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Paper at the 
residences of Subscribers in London before ¥1Gut o'clock A.M. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
> 

TOT preferring horses to politics we venture to rank Mr. 
N Stansfeld’s motion on Tuesday as the event of the week. 
It was understood that Tories and ultras would alike take ad- 
vantage of Mr. Walpole’s amendment, and that Lord Pal- 
werston must give way. The Members for Bucks and Bir- 
mingham were alike radiant with anticipated triumph, but 
they had miscalculated the tact of their foe. The Premier 
rose to make a request, and in ten minutes the mines so 
carefully laid were all blown into the air. He declared the 
yote one of confidence, asked all lesser men to withdraw their 
amendments, and hinted that defeat would involve a new 
Parliament, or the resignation of her Majesty’s Ministry. 
Mr. Walpole turned pale, the lesser tribunes withdrew their 
amendments, and Lord Palmerston was left face to face with 
the motion of the Member for Halifax. 
those circumstances could not be delayed. Members, with 
the Derby in prospect, were not going to hear the bores, and 
when the great guns were discharged the House trooped 
after the Premier into the Government lobby. Mr. Stansfeld 
was defeated by 367 to 65, Mr. Walpcle declined the respon- 
sibility of pressing his amendment, Lord Palmerston was 
stronger than ever—and the Pope probably felt on the fol- 
owing day like a man who, dreaming of a reprieve, is 
awakened by carpenters adjusting the drop. It is the 
Papacy on which the blow falls, even more than on Mr. 
Disraeli. 








No debate perhaps ever so deeply injured the wily member 
for Bucks, for it rendered the mutinous discontent in his 
camp visible to the world. Mr. Walpole’s course was an 
overt defiance to his chief, and it was evident through the 
debate that he would be followed by half the party. They 
have long acknowledged in private that Spartacus is not the 
leader for Romans, and on this occasion they showed that 
they were prepared to dispense with his lead. The remainder 
still adhere to the chief, whose plans lack nothing but prin- 
ciple and success, and the party is for the moment hopelessly 
disorganized. Mr. Disraeli will probably, with infinite pains, 
bind his faggots together once more, only to find again that 
it is the withe which is rotten. For the present he has 
nothing to do except to remind the victor as he moves up the 
Via Sacra to look to the end, “for thou too art mortal.” 

On Wednesday Caractacus won the Derby, to the disgust 
of thousands who believe that public opinion can even give 
ahorse thews. The winner was an outsider, scarely noted 
by prophets, and quoted in betting lists at only forty to one. 
The owner, it is said, gave the jockey who rode a hundred 
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|a-year for life—a stableboy thus earning, in 2 minutes 45 
,| seconds, the equivalent of a perpetual curacy. The Japanese 
“| Ambassadors, who have seen everything, saw the Derby also, 
| and, for the first time in Europe, looked as if under certain 
,}excitement they might, by possibility, take an interest in 


'minster Abbey. 
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something they saw. 





The Judicial Committee of Privy Council have confirmed 
Dr. Lushington’s sentence of deprivation on Mr. Heath. 





The Social Science Association has reached a state and 
dignity not far short of parliamentary honours. It assembled 
on Thursday in the Jerusalem Chamber, and went forth 
thence to an intoned service and a special sermon in West- 
Dr. Hook, the Dean of Chichester, was 
the preacher. He likened the English Church and the 
Association respectively to Solomon, builder of the temple, 
and Hiram, the King of Tyre, who supplied the timber, “ fine 
cedars and firs,” to the Jewish king. The Church, said the 
dean, was well aware that the Association were not as uni- 
formly orthodox as might be wished,—not unfrequently, he 
implied, too like the men of Tyre and Sidon ; but still, appa- 
rently, the Church has need of them, and of their cedar, 
and of their fir, “for there is not among us any that can 
unto the Sidonians.” The very 
reverend preacher then touched on the many ways in which 
the skill and timber of “the Sidonians” might help the 
Chureh. He made a manly onslaught on the sins of the 
upper classes, as being quite as dangerous to the frame- 
work of the temple as those of the lower. The lower 
classes had made much more progress in resisting temptations 
to vice and crime than the rich had made in withholding 
them. To this point he directed the attention of his allies in 
Tyre and Sidon. They had brought the Church with their 
reformatories and convict prisons much material of the 
coarser kind, would they also bring much of the finer? In 
short, the representative of the hierarchy demanded ‘from 
Hiram the “ timber of cedar” as well as “ timber of fir ;’’ 
workers in cedar as well as workers in fir; not only 
Sir Walter Crofton, Mr. M. D. Hill, Miss Carpenter, and 
the other overseers, in hewing the wild fir-wood, but a band 
skilled to work in the fine cedar of the English aristocracy. 
We fear that he asked almost in vain. Perhaps Miss Rye 
and Miss Faithfull may work up a little of some intermediate 
material ; but the Social Science sages boast no other art 
than the power to alter circumstances which may do much 
for aclass brought up in neglect, little for those who have 
defied all the care of tender vigilance. 





In the evening the King Hiram of the Association, Lord 


Brougham, addressed his Sidonians at Exeter Hall; his 


| grand vizier, Mr. Hastings, first seriously explaining that in 


the coming levee at Westminster Hall, next Saturday even- 


court dress would not be required, though certainly it 
The noble Lord did not welcome 


lg 


would not be prohibited 


the overtures of the spiritual power, but reviewed his posi- 
tion in an independent spirit. He rambled over all Europx 


and America, both in order of space and order of time, t 
et up proofs of the tyranny of democracy, which was rathe1 


u 


oI 
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work of supererogation in the President of the Social 
Science Association, and then briefly reviewed the principal 
operations of the Association during the past year rhese 
inaugural ad es might, we think, with great advantage 
be omitted or recur at much longer intervals. It to 
them chiefly, and not to the industrious detail of the 
sections, that th windy reputation of these Associations is 
due. Perhaps they may be useful as the trumpet is useful 
which calls to parade, but scarcely in any other way. The 
science of the inaugurals is scarcely a 
worthy overture to the articulate plans of legal, educatioual, 
and administrative reform which have been matured at 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Glasgow, Bradford, and Dublin 

It must be taken, we suppose, rather as the tuning of th 
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instruments than as the overture,—an inevitable annoyance | picious way, and the peasantry may have found 0 
. : h. : ; 

to be endured, not the prelude to action. they strike, Government cannot imprison them all. 





Ut that jf 


The marriage of Princess Alice with Prince Louis of| An effort has lately been made to establish homes cull 
Hesse is announced forthe 1st July. The ceremony will be/ girls in the West-end of London. Very large PO ot 
performed at Osborne. and tradesmen very much pressed for means, are apt tote 

shopwomen in their employ with a severity which “tn 
the effect of oppression. The former, to keep up discipline 





A private letter from China gives a curious view of the 


state of things in the empire. " 1 he a ot a 3 4) dismiss without warning, and for exceedingly slight offen 

situated in one of the central = bu . Hl — “ge a |the latter do worse. To save one dinner a-week they tan 
he pheasant shooting Is magnificent, put the people _8Fe! the girls out on Sunday literally into the streets, PT es 
very turbulent. We live in a perpetual state of wariare, women must have food, and they find it in little eat ; 
have our houses broken into periodically, and have been houses, where they are exposed to “all manner of templatint 
compelled to clear the Concession more than once at the cad cxestines deat lecuntion ta eel. Gian te 
point of the bayonet. As we muster only tw elve, and meng horrible in the cold heartlessness which they display wa, 
but seldom a ship of war here, this is rather anxious work. cently reached our ears, and we note with pleasure that hens 
I lived for seven months among the murderers at Nanking. are being established for shop girls out of work, and for thom 
I passed several very pleasant days with several of the whom their employers insist on kicking out “for a hol ose 
Kings, and shall certainly never again see such a wonderful : 5 Oliday 
state of society. They have no punishment but death, and 
they decapitate without any trial. I have seen them drag 
out a girl and cut her head off for witchcraft, and then white-| and their measure were unpopular, and the bill hag bee 
wash her face and stick it on a pole. I journeyed 150 miles | thrown out by a majority of a clear half of the House 
along the grand canal, through some of what were the) The Opposition do not, however, appear disinclined to mes 
wealthiest cities = China, and found no human souls but | sures of defence, for they had proposed to introduce amend 
the few Taiping soldiers. What is to become of the| ments providing not only volunteers and militia, buta amal 
Empire unless we take it in hand I can’t imagine.” |regular army. It is too soon, therefore, to say that Canada 
| shrinks from bearing her share in the burden of self-defeye. 
more especially as the new Ministry has introduced a ney bj 











The Canadian Ministry, convinced of the necessity 
arming the colony, brought forward a militia bill. Both the 


The news from America, though not interesting, is some- 
what suggestive. The Confederate armies at Richmond and 
Corinth are still awaiting an attack, which the Federals 
still delay. The President, however, has called for 50,000 
more men to fill up the gaps in the ranks caused by death 
and disease. The Governor of Massachusetts sends his 


The election of the new Professor of Political Economy x 
Oxford took place on Wednesday, when Professor J. ET 
Rogers was elected by a majority of eleven over his principal 
rival, Mr. Bonamy Price. The poll stood thus: ‘ 


contingent, but accompanies it with a letter saying that if) ae Se Deen 161 
Government needs more strength, it must enfranchise the Mr ‘Bonamy Price 150 
slaves. The first conflict between the civil and military | Mr. Rickards ; . . i 
power has occurred in the streets of Washington. The civil i . ; . 


officers who were appointed under the old regime were arrest- The French army of invasion in Mexico has reached 
ing fugitive slaves, when they were stopped by the bayonet, | Puebla, and Juarez has retired from the capital, and is be 
“ and retired.” The military section would seem to be be- | stirring himself to cut off communications. The tacties 
coming decidedly anti-slavery. They feel that the system the French party are at the same time becoming more obvious 
impedes their victories, and though their principles are un- | Vera Cruz, for example, has got up a demand for Gener 
changed their policy is becoming reversed. On the other, Almonte as Dictator, with a request that he will establishs 
hand the Senate has thrown out the bill enabling negroes to! permanent form of government. All kinds of rumours ar 
varry the Union mails. It will be seen from our Corre- afloat as to the spread of disease in the French army, but 
spondent’s letter that the people of the Far West think once encamped in the capital the troops ought to be healthy, 
General Hunter’s decree the one demanded by facts, and| and the Emperor is quietly forwarding considerable rein- 
large masses when once accustomed to extreme views think, foreements. Juarez, it is evident, cannot resist the advance, 
all compromising contrivances weak. 





If the accounts received from the Levant may be trusted, 
the Turks have gained a victory of some importance over the 
Montenegrins. The prince himself and his son, with te 
thousand men, attacked the Turkish general near Yenikoi, a 
the Ist inst. The attacks were renewed again and again, 
but ended in a total repulse, in which the Montenegrins ar 
said to have lost from five to six hundred men. The im- 
portance of the affair consists in this, that Servia will pro 
bably not allow Montenegro to be conquered, and, if the 
Turks continue victors, must sooner or later revolt. 


Mr. Roebuck has social courage. A Welshman, named 
Jones, wanted to call himself Herbert, and in an application 
for a commission told his Lord- Lieutenant so. « That official, 
Lord Llanover, had a son-in-law, also a Jones, who also be- 
came a Herbert, and who possibly did not approve of the 
presumption displayed by the otherJones. Lord Llanover con- 
sequently remarked that commissions must be made out in 
their owner’s true name, but Mr. Jones declined to be 
Jones, even for sucha temptation. Mr. Roebuck, therefore, 
appealed to the ILouse, affirming that any man was entitled 
to use any name. Sir G. Grey explained that Mr. Jones had A report on the strength of the French navy and army 
only stated his intention to become Mr. Herbert, but did), ae I é owt: . a ee a oe 

? 4 pa . has been presented to Parliament, which gives the following 
not dispute the law. The House seemed intensely amused, eae ag 5 ° 

, : nt . results for the steam navy :— 
but poor Mr. Jones is only one of a million. A “ rose by : 





Of which 














any other name may smell as sweet,” but how is a man to Afloat. Building. Total. there are im 
get on in the world if his name is Ephraim Boggs? There | > Commission 
ought to be means of changing names which are equivalent | Ships of the line............... BO sevens BT seveee lt 
in effect to deformities, and provision might easily be made | Frigates, iron-plated s teeeee 16 sesees 4 
to prevent the use of the historic names of the land. Ordi-| ——_ saddle nern Sabian a ane 29 sense r 
nary Englishmen would object as much as the late Minister | at pal nai yore eee © 1S sseee. ~ 
of War to see every Jones a Herbert. | autem paddle ........... A de a, ee 

Indian budgets are curious things. Mr. Laing’s, received | oon saddle SRC ERE oO : Puen 98 ane ~ 
only amonth ago, showed asurplusof nearly amillionand a-half. | ieeneilbell Rr ese irna tate ~ Taga ae ae 
Sir Charles Wood says Mr. Laing has made a mistake of a} Gunhoats........... ASRS OEE Be li 
million, and there is an actual deficit. The latest telegram adds | Transports ee es 13 %6 
that the opium crop has failed, and Mr. Laing estimates the| — —_- — — 
loss nt some 50,000 chests of the drug, worth just seven mil-| | ae | = —_ - 172 


lions and a-half. Sir Charles Wood’s assertion is exceedingly | Of iron-platec ships there are, it will be seen, ten building, 
—. The same blunder occurred once before, and may | (each of 36 gu 1s and 900 horse-power) and two floating bat- 
1appen again, for the statements are made up by civilians, and | teries, each of 14 guns and 150 horse-power ; besides the sit 
civilians, though they can govern, can never count. But the| frigates and twelve floating batteries now complete. 

story about the crop is to us incredible, unless, indeed, the} ‘I'he number of men provided for, is 26,195 in the vessels 
indigo fever has spread into Behar, and the opium ryots|in commission, and 4,746 in vessels of reserve, with 4 
have refused to keep their contracts with their planter the! second supplementary estimate, bringing the force up ® 
State. The first price has been raised of late in a very sus-' 35,000 men. The combined naval estimates, ordinary a 
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EEE . 
extraordinary, for 1863, amount to 7,7 48,2427. sterling. 
British naval strength is nearly as follows :— 


Afloat. Building. 








Ships of the line (screw)...... 57 { 
Screw frigates .......++-+++eee. o of 2 
Paddle —— oe. seeveeees ee ae 5 
Screw, block ships ... 9 ms 
Iron cased screws 1] 
ee { 
Sloops screw 7 
—— paddle sp een 

ES See 4 
Gun ——_ ws l 4 
EN | Wea vcncintcdunmienin 5 12 
Te b 

Screw floating batteries ... re Fe 


Tenders 
Troop ships ..... 
7 ae 





525 55 
which would seem to give us a naval steam power afloat in 
the proportion of five to three to that of France, there or 
thereabouts. It will be observed, however, that the building 
seems to be going on faster in France than here; and in 
iron-plated ships the proportion is probably not so great. On 


the other hand, our force of menis 76,000, witha reserve of 


10,000,—more than double that of France. 
paying 11,794,0002. against their 7,745,000/. 


Finally, we are 
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> expedition organized by Mazzinians to invade the Tyrol, and has 
addressed to foreign courts a despatch explaining its view of the 
affair. A letter from Garibaldi has also been read, stating that the 
young men assembled in Lombardy were only collected for drill, and 
observing that, in order to release the Crown of the people from un- 


| warrantable influer ce, It was necessary to initiate in Italy the organi- 


A very worthy man, amiably eccentric and almost eccen- | 


trically amiable, the late Mr. Joseph Sturge, who died in 
1859, has just been cut out in nine feet of marble at Bir- 
mingham, with a curious and complicated design carved at 
his feet, in which the abstract virtues of Peace and Charity, 
aa infant, a dove, a lamb, and a negro who is the bene- 
ficiary of the picture, are oddly blended. Mr. Bright was 
chosen to pronounce the éloge over the kindly apostle of 
peace and freedom who had done so much to further eman- 
cipation in the West !ndies, and had endeavoured, with less 
success, personally to dissuade the late Czar from the Russian 
war. Mr. Bright did his work heartily and well, and had the 
courage even to express his true admiration for the moral 
chivalry which took Joseph Sturge to St. Petersburg in the 
face of laughing millions to arrest the Russian armies with 
his soft nay, nays. Mr. Bright evidently expressed the true 
bent of his moral admiration when he deseribed Mr. J os« ph 
Sturge as his ideal of the * just man made perfect.” The 
lion would lie down with the lamb if nature were not 
stronger in him than the impulses of reverence ; as it is, he 
stands over him, and roars out the virtues of his mild pattern 
in tones that would scare lamb-like virtues of a 
whole flock. 


THE WEEK ABROAD. 


away the 





FRANC] —T! ( hilul né 4 in an ie supp sed to be nspired, 
. hat s¢} } i ; ' lati the Ron 

ailirms that those who expect an Immediate solution ¢ 1 tie oman 
stion are no less under an illusion than those who expect a ret 


ck Lavalette has, ni vertheless, started for 
ling has been brought about between 
troops at Rome. ‘This 
Marshal Lannes, and 


} 
parties. Ile is 


ssible past.” M 


to an 1m} 
all } J } ; 
wMme, aha a ciear unaers 
1 , 1 } 
him and the officer who now commands tli 
General, Count de Montebello, is the son of 
upon indifferently by both 
err 7 : - . . 
pi ybably a devotee of the Emp ror, to whose house hold he belongs. 





appears to be reckoned 


I . Von Sybel’s address to the throne has been rej cted 
by the n yority, as n r expressing their views upon the Llessian 
; one introduced. This has been accepted n 
nmittee by a majority of twenty to one. The address begins with 
a strong professi 0 of loy ilty, and then proceeds to complain of 
gal pressure on the electoral right, and the use made of his Ml 


question, and a new 


i 

jesty’s name contrary to the “deep monarchical feeling” of the 
people, and states the true wants of the Prussian people. “ It craves 
after the passin ial to the completion of our Constitu 
tion and to the further deve lopment of the national power; if longs 
f the State and of education against 
croachmen for the constitutional removal of the 

which hitherto one branch of the Legislature has opposed to the 
realizat At the first meeting of the Ministers with 
the Parliamentary Committees, their tone, it is said, was mild and 
even deprecatorv, M. Von J explaining that he 
intended nothing illegal in his elee General Von Roon 
Similarly attacked. simply remarked that he should reserve himself, 
for the Chamber. The debate on the address, the re % 

of the campaign, was to commence on the 4th June. The tr 

of commerce with France, drawn up in the ti 
will, it is 1 be accepted by the Chamber almost unani- 
mously. ; 2 


gr ol laws essen 


r the s clerical en- 





resistance 
m of this desire. 


vow il particular 


oral circular 
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qumiaeampiinenaie 
Itaty.—The Government has denied in Parliament any share in 


zation of Switzerland. General Bixio has confirmed the statement 
j that the Ministry were ignorant of any design of invading Austria, 
and it is said that Garibaldi has been reconciled to the Government. 

It is reported that Francis the Seeond is about to leave Rome, 
that large masses of troops are being accumulated in Venetia, and 
thot the Government of Turin is preparing a sudden increase to the 
army, but all these statements are rumours requiring much confirma 
tion. The only certauity seems to be that the French uovernment 
brigandage in the Papal territory, and have been 
juestioned by Monseignor Merode for declaring martial law 
in his Holiness’s dominions. ; 


are suppressing 


rough y¢ 


| Avstuta.—The finance committee of the Reichsrath are pressing 
for further reductions upon the military budget, which is now arranged 
for 375,437 men, and 48,728 horses. The Government appears dis- 
posed to comply, anda reduction of 30,000 men is spoken of as 


possible. 
On 29th May Dr. 

Concordat, which he 

dealt’ with 


Giskra made an eloquent speech against the 

ud was nota treaty but a law, and might be 

under the C He pointed to the fact that 
| 


nstitution. 


Bish ps might, under the Coneordat, disobey the laws of the DState, 
and even aitei pt to undermine its foundations,—a hit at the Hun- 
garian Bishoy The speech was very warmly applauded by the 


] 4] ) . , 
Liberal party, though It loses some of its force as an indication of 


sentiment from the fact that Dr. Giskra is a Jew. 
Montenecro.—The Vienna corre of the Times gives a 
On the 13th May 
» in the Herz r0- 
nd their own frontier, took it, and with it 
lurkish prisoners. Dervis 
Niksich, hereup 


» and defeated him wit 


spondent 

general sketch of the operations in Montenegro 
the Montenegrins attacked Niksich, a fortified pla 
vina, about two miles bey 
SOU Pasha, who had been marching up 
\l ynicnegrins caught 
Abdi Pasha, 
side of Montenegro, and on 
was attacked by the Prince of Mon cnegro m person 

Montene- 


to relieve m fell back, but the 
‘ fy 

lil h th loss of 1500 men 
however, has entered the eastern 
the lst instan 


with ten thousand men. The engagement was long, thé 





grins charging repeatedly on the works, but they were at length 
driven back with the loss of 600 men. The writer in the Zimes 
remarks that the peopie of Montenegro have really not sutlicient land 
to live on, and their ouly little port, Spitza, i in Austrian hands, 
md they have to pay Austrian duties 
Amuegrica.—Our telligence from General MceClellan’s camp 
reaches to 2] May, and from General Halleck’s to 22nd May Lu 
each ¢ e th id ced guard of the Federal army wa reported as 
k zy the enemy. This is really th \ ble intelli- 
Irom t ( tres Ol ac mn, though as General ti . has €X- 
pelled th vspaper correspondents, and Mr, § s the 
| nh ind vises Lh nial Liv rumours, 
\ the more } item t] both Federal and 
Contfedera 3] e \W e b . s md Lihat 
hel rG lla k nor General Beaures i t to advance. 
lh ( i ad byt that the Federal 
, ‘ ed : un 650.000 n ‘ £0,000, and 
i 1 | tin Presid it, Calling I \ i cl to garri- 
th ‘ li place taken 
( i | I I 1 garris i the ( I tes would immedi- 
In Vir i it us Stated that the i Rich ud are 
ma i t i should be burnt w Southerners retreat, 
and als , ( l s livi ra wing oaly 
bread and I Kuglish sailors ce rive lo Vill thal Com- 
nh ul ( ‘ y wen 
Th | or no domestic news | 1 the rnificant facts 
mentioned in rolher umn, and poltics and business secm alike 
pe vided DS Key to hear the result of the two expected battles. 
Rumours t it Gene Llalleck had been d i a, hen th Mail 
ol 2ith ft New York, been cireula days, but th y 
em to | ve | n set afloat for sto c-joOdD } poses, galing 
credeint only because Mr. Stanton locked up ‘urate lulor- 
na 
r , , a . | r r | ‘ 
THE WEEK AT HOME, 
~ 
POLITICAI Shrewsbury has returned a Liberal, in person of 
Mr. Rober l, | an overwhelning majority fhe num rs pou l 
were: 
tober 1 (Liberal ° bil 
Oakeley (Conservaltlv | 
Atkin (Liberal in innareeper) LU 
Law AND JUSTICI | Iri i ( c | lingering 
mutterings after a peal of thunder. Hugh Blaney, of Rosnakil, was 
beaten to death « u his w home from M i la at Ke rry kt l, 
in Donegal H was al a ced on Fi lay, and died on Suuday. 
E ] S rda iman | Llugh F i Was art | Blaney had 
d u with Fr ' umd ot rs about cattie, a 
At the close of the inguiry on the 30th ult. int » the circumstances 


tthe mqguir) 
ith of Mr. Meller and of the three children, the prisoners 
murder of Mr. Meller. 


. 1 
were Cv nmitted to taae their trial for the 
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The charge with respect to the children was not then disposed 
of; but the medical evidence and the result of the analysis showed 
that their deaths must have been simultaneous, sudden, and probably 
the result of chloroform. 

A curious attempt at murder in Westminster opens a strange vista 
into the lingering superstitions of older times. A young man, named 
Charles Tillbrook, was charged with attempting to murder his grand- 
mother, a highly intelligent old woman, upwards of seventy-five years 
ofage. ‘The prisoner, who seems to have beena soldier, and to have 
borne a good character, though he was discharged for some unknown 
cause, admitted the charge, but sullenly pleaded that she was not fit 
to live at all—that he had reason to know that she was in daily inter- 
course with the devil. “I know,” he added, “ you do not believe in 
spirits in what you are pleased to call this very enlightened age. 
Enlightened! J call it a very dark age, and that woman is a direct 
agent of the devil—a witch.” 

Magistrate (to the prisoner’s father-in-law)—Have you ever had 
any reason to believe the prisoner is insane ? 

Vitness.—No, sir. 

Prisoner.—I am as sane as that man at any rate. 

insanity about me. 


There is no 


Socrat.—The new arrangemeuts in the Directors of the Irish Con- 
vict Prisons Office are said to be, that Captain Whitty will be sole 
director or inspector-general, with two assistants. Captain Barlow, 
local inspector of Spike Island prison, who has been assisting as 
temporary director at head quarters since the transfer of the third 
director (Mr. Lentaigne) to the office of inspector-general of prisons, | 
is named as one of the assistants; and Mr. Netterville, Governor of 
Mountjoy prison, as the other. Mr. Spread, the deputy governor, is 
to be governor, and the office of deputy governor is to be abolished. 

A deputation, composed of noblemen, clergymen, and tradesmen 
of the districts surrounding the Haymarket, waited on Sir George 
Grey on the 30th ult. to call attention to the immoralities of the Hay- 
market and its neighbourhood. Ostensibly, they professed their fears 
regarding a supposed tendency on the part of the Home Office to 
introduce into the country the foreign licensing system. In reality, 
they only renewed the battle in which they were some time ago de- 
feated. They suggested that the different places of low resort, 
includingrefreshment rooms and public houses, should be shut between 
the hours of one and five in the morning. Sir George Grey stated 
that he believed the police did their duty, that the licensing system 
would soon come under revision and be made more stringent; but 
that in the mean time he did not think the magistrates had done all 
they ought to put the present law in force. He was sure the state 
of public feeling would not allow the introduction into this country 
of the licensing system as carried on on the Continent, and that in 
dealing with the subject they must submit to some “ incon- 
veniences,” 

On Wednesday in Birmingham a statue erected to the late Mr. 

Sturge was uncovered, a ceremonial at which Mr. Bright made a 
speech. Mr. Sturge was known as a quaker, philanthropist, peculiar 
politician, abolitionist, and peace missionary to St. Petersburg on 
the eve of the Crimean war, and was regarded with much affection by 
Birmingham people. The monument consists of a central figure of 
Mr. Sturge, his right hand resting on the bible, and his left 
extended. Mr. Bright observed that he had not been accustomed to 
look upon statues or monuments to the living or the dead with much 
appreciation. Geuerally they followed rank rather than worth. But 
here, without chance of a mistake, was a statue thoroughly well 
laced in honour of worth, not rank, erected to gooduess, not am- 
lineal least not to successful ambition. He then reviewed 
his friend’s career, and dwelt amid loud cries and loud ap- 
plause upon the noble part taken by the late Joseph 
Sturge in the abolition of slavery. Then followed the elective 
franchise, in which matter Sturge had shown that “Joseph Sturge 
had sympathy—sympathy for his neighbours and his own peo- 
le.” Had he failed in his endeavours—No! 800,000 negroes | 
pad become free by the preaching of that political morality and 
justice “that would have included the great body of the labourers 
and artisans of this country within the pale of the constitution.” 
And Mr. Bright proceeded—“ the hour cometh” so surely as we 
stand here, when one of the barriers against which he protested will | 
be broken down, and the demarcations and privileges which deface 
the institutions of this country will perish. At a subsequent | 
luncheon, after “the Queen” ‘ had been duly honoured, Mr. Bright 
spoke again. He strongly eulogized the calmness in discussion of 
Mr. Sturge, which he, Mr. Bright, admired, without ever pretending 
to imitate. It struck him that if the calmness with which scientific 
questions are discussed could be introduced into political discussions, 
much time would be saved in Government questions. We wanted 
the same intelligence and careful consideration in public as in private 
matters. Want of sufficient intelligence and sufficient virtue 
had prevented us from turning to India long ago for cotton. If 
America fifty or seventy years ago had had virtue enough to do 
away with slavery, she would not now be overtaken with the most 
terrific calamities that ever befel a nation. Many sentiments followed 
before the meeting broke up. 7 

The National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, held 
on Thursday afternoon its sixth annual meeting, in Westminster 
Abbey. The attendance was large. Full choral service was per- 
formed, and a special sermon was preached by the Very Rev. Dr. W. 
F. Hook, Dean of Chichester. , i 

In the evening followed Lord Brougham’s Nestorian and inaugural 
address at Exeter Hall as President of the association. He 





extent of 300,000/. : 
and from the West Indies and Pacific upwards of the $00,000/., 
of which 700,000/. was in silver, has arrived and been sent to 


the Bank. The 


ex div.; the 
The Scrip of the New Loans have within the last few days attracted 


deplored the loss of the late President, Prince Albert, whose life 
devoted to promote the social sciences, and who never felt « haan 
desire” —to discharge his duty to his family, his adopted country — 
mankind—who never failed to impress those from whom he differed 
by his candour—a candour not of courtesy or condescension but th 
reflection of his just and honest nature—and those with whom he 
agreed, by the acuteness, calmness, and sagacity of his judgment 
the fulness and accuracy of his information, and the originality of jj. 
suggestions. Lord Brougham offered cordial welcome to the Con 
gress of Bienfaisance, whose meeting was conjoined with that of the 
Social Congress. He rejoiced in their intention to elect Lord 
Shaftesbury to preside over it on the present occasion. Since the last 
congress social science had greatly progressed, and in some countries 
conjointly withitsonly trueand secure foundation, constitutional gover. 
ment. Lord Brougham then went into a desultory review of the politi. 
cal state of the different countries of the earth, launching out, when he 
reached America into a violent attack on democracy, on the ground 
that a democracy gave up Christ, and expressed itself in the reign 
of terror. When, after this dive into politics, social science came 
again to the surface, Lord Brougham was found saying that, on the 
other hand, our own institutions were nobly illustrated by the fortitude 
of our labouring classes under the dire distress produced by the 
American war. Not satisfied with patient endurance they had 
sought how their resources might be most husbanded by co-operative 
associations. ‘There were now 500 of these admirable institutioys 
in the island. Of these, 273 had 69,000 members together, a capital 
of two and a half millions, and their sales for the last quarter were 
upwards of 560,000/. Co-operation was becoming a power in the State, 
and strenuous efforts were being made to mould the laws regulating 
it into the best form for securing its permanence and proper adaptation, 
Lord Brougham deprecated, however, two very erroneous views 
which had been taken—one, enabling persons to sell their shares, 
thus converting the society into a joint-stock company ; the other, 
enabling them to lend their capital, so as to Sevidlins it in all the 
risks of the borrower’s speculations. Co-operation might perfectly 
well embrace country labour. It was gratifying to find that the 
present distress was not attended with any increase in the number 
of crimes, but, on the contrary, with a marked diminution 
in the number of commitments. “ Would it were possible 
to explain the diminution of offences by the enlightened treat. 
ment of criminals.” The reformatories for juvenile offenders did 
account for it well. But as regarded adult reformatories the 
only thing certain was the immeasurable superiority of the Irish 
over the English convict system—the former dealing with each 
criminal as an integral idiosyncracy. The retirement of Captain 
Crofton was a great loss. The loss was not that Captain Whitty 
had succeded, but that Captain Crofton had withdrawn. The noble 
Lord then touched on the new Lunacy Bill, the evidence clauses of 
which he strongly condemned. Alluding to the courts-martial he 
recommended professional advice. Lord Brougham lamented the 
partizanship which warped the education question. Much that was 
valuable in the revised code had been abandoned. The Congress 
had entered zealously into the question of female employment. Miss 
Faithfull’s printing press, conducted entirely by women, had proved 
eminently successful. The transactions of the Congress for two 
years had been printed at the Victoria Press. The establishment 
at Edinburgh of thie Society for the Employment of Women “de- 
served the greatest attention.” 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the members of the London 
Library was held on Saturday, the 31st ult., the right hon. the Earl 
of Clarendon, K.G., in the chair. The report stated that the total 
expenditure in books and bookbinding in the twenty-one years just 
closed had been 20,000/., the amount expended last year (574/.) 
showed an increase upon the previous year of 1267. This was im 
portant as the best test of the prosperity of the institution. A new 
edition of the library catalogue was in course of preparation, to which 
it was proposed to add a classified index of subjects. The report 
having been adopted, new auditors were appointed, and Mr. E. Cresy 
and Mr. Henry Reeve were added to the committee of management, 
in place of the late Provost of Eton and Mr. W. B. Hodge. The 
collection of Spanish books in the library drew from Dr. Webster re- 
marks of warm commendation. 





FinanctaL.—Business of every kind has been more than ordinarily 
dull. The drain for the precious metals has continued active, and this 
week Bank of England returns show a further diminution of no less 
than 692,092/. in the bullion, bringing down the stock to 15,456,723/, 
while the reserve of notes shows a decrease of 919,180/. The 


directors, however, notwithstanding these unfavourable changes, did 
not again lower the rate of interest last Thursday, and there 1 





idea entertained that they will not have “to put on the screw,” as 
the drain is expected now to diminish. ‘The Council of India 
has disposed of another monthly parcel of bills upon India to the 
Gold is coming in rather freely from America, 


generally more tranquil feeling entertained 
regarding the course of the Money Market has given tone to the 
English funded securities, which are steady, at an improvement. 


Consols are at 924, ex div., for money and the account. Re- 
duced and the New Three per Cents, 91% }; 


Exchequer Bills, 
6s., 15s. prem.; Bank Stock has declined to 234 36. Old India 
Stock has improved to 229 231; the New Stock is at 1074 4 

i Vive-ande-Half per Cents Rupee Paper, 10S} 1094. 
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are allup in value. Russian is up to 1 and 1} 


ach attention, and 


ve Egyptian to 13 2 prem; Turkish 3 3} prem. Spanish Cer- 
P ave been largely dealt in, and have risen to 9 4. Old Tur- 


~ a 
tbe ds (Loan of 1854) have advanced to 82} 3, which is a rise of 
1} per cent, since last week. The bonds of 18538 are better also, 

ing 704, 23 Venezuela 234; Mexican 31g 3. Railway securities 
oe A ‘and rather weak than otherwise, but are recovering ; Nort h 
Western are now at 944 ; Great Northern 1133 145; Great Western 
ny 72; South Eastern 838 §, 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 





sgt OF LorDs, Tuesday, June 3.—Public Houses (Scotland) Bill 
Hot Preservation (Ireland) Bill: third reading. 
reday, June 5.— ted Sea and Indian Telegraph Bill: Second reading.—The 
ee m Committee: The Bishop of Rochester’s motion 
Baucati or Commons, Monday, June 2.~Transfer of Land Bill: second reading. — 
House of Title Bill: second reading.—Security for Parchases Bill: second 





tion : 
Declara "Real Property (Title of Purchasers) Bill: second reading.—Assurances 
i : second reading ghws sill: third reading | 
tion Bill: second reading Highways I g 
— June 3.—Debate on National Expenditure. 
Thursday June 5.—Distress in Cork: Mr. Maguire's motion.—Supply: Civil Service 
Estimates ; British Museum. 


sness of i rtance was transacted in the House of Lords on Mon- 
No business of impo « S c t 0 ec ¢ ) 3 0 0 


day night. 
In the House of Commons, 


The Sotictron GENERAL moved the second reading of the Transfer of | House, deeply impressed with the 


Committee.— 


penditure, said the question of confidence was certainly not raised by him, 
as he had submitted his resolution simply because he considered it as the 
best contribution towards the attainment of that most desirable end—a 
reduction of our expenditure. In a speech of some length, Mr. Stansfeld 
| then pointed out the enormous burdens now thrown upon the taxpayers, 
and the absolute necessity of some reduction. By endeavouring to raise a 
discussion on the subject, after all the estimates had been voted for the year, 
he thought he had made it impossible for his motion to be perverted into a 
party question. After repudiating Mr. Disraeli’s offer of retrenchment, on 
the ground that, however great a boon economy might be, it was not worth 
the sacrifice of our present policy with regard to Italy, Mr. Stansfeld 
moved, “that, in the opinion of this House the national expenditure is 
capable of reduction without compromising the safety, the independence, 
or the legitimate interests of the country.” 

Mr. BAxter (Montrose) having seconded the motion, 

Lord PALMERSTON said he could not agree with Mr. Stansfeld that the 





| great question of retrenchment was better considered on a motion like that 
then before the House than in Committee of Supply, and he certainly could 
| not assent to Mr. Stansfeld’s motion, by passing which, after having adopted 
the estimates of the year, would stultify itself. By adopting his amend- 
ment, however, the House simply pledged itself to a future reduction of 
expenditure, as far as was consistent with its duty to the country. With 
regard to Mr. Walpole’s amendment, even if he had not intended to displace 
Government, the effect of its being passed would be to lower and degrade 
them. If, however, it was designed to overthrow Government the simple 
issue ought to have been raised, and not mixed up indirectly with that 
of retrenchment. In conclusion he moved as an amendment, that this 
necessity of economy in every depart- 


Land Bill, which had been sent down from the House of Lords, where, | ment of the State, is, at the same time, mindful of its obligation to provide 
together with the other bills on the same subject, it has been frequently | for the security of the country at home, and the protection of its interests 


discussed. : ’ 
Sir Huon Cares ( Belfast) said he had not forgotten the candid assis- 


tance he had received from Lord Westbury when, as Solicitor General, he 
had introduced a measure on the same subject, and he should be sorry to | 
offer any obstruction or delay to the progress of the bill, either at its 
present or any future stage. His decided cbjections to certain details, 
however, led him to move that the bill be referred to a Select Committee, not 
with any view to delay, but with a sincere desire to see the bill become 
law this session, after receiving certain alterations and amendments. 

Sir Firznoy Keury (East Suffolk) could not assent to the bill until after 
the insertion of several amendments, which would be best considered by a 
Select Committee. 

Mr. Mauins (Wallingford) also supported the reference to a select com- 


mittee. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL hoped the passing of the bill during the pre 
sent session might not be imperilled by the delay consequent upon a 
reference to a select committee, 

Mr. Rout (Gloucestershire)—during whose speech a futile attempt at a 
“count-out” was made—hoped the bill would be referred to a select com- | 
mittee. 

After some further discussion the bill was read a second time, on the 
understanding that it was to be referred to a select committee. 

In the House of Lords, on Tuesday night, 

The royal assent was given, by Commission, to a large number of bills 
Noother business of importance was transacted. 

In the House of Commons, 

Lord PaLmMersTon, in moving that the House, on its rising, should ad- 
journ till Monday, said he wished to make a few remarks on the nature of 
the business about to come before the House. Up to the previous day it 
had appeared that the House was simply to be called upon to discuss the 
relative value of several amendments, all expressing in slightly different 
terms, the necessity of carrying practical economy, as far as was consistent 
with the efficiency of the public service. Notice had, however, been since 
given of an amendment (Mr. Walpole’s) which, considering its form, the 
quarter from whence it came, and the meeting at which it might be assumed 
to have originated, was evidently designed to raise the simple issue as to 
whether the Ministry were worthy of the confidence of the country. He 
hoped, therefore, that honourable members who had notices of other amend- 
ments on the paper would waive their privileges, and allow the House to 
come at once tothe great question before it. 

The motion for adjournment was then agreed to. 

Lord Ropert Mowracu (Huntingdonshire) first responded to Lord 
Palmerston’s appeal. He disclaimed any motive but a sincere desire for 
economy in bringing forward his amendment, and was sorry to hear from | 
Lord Palmerston that the question was to be converted into a party contest. 
Ifa subject of such importance could not be discussed without party spirit, 
he should wash his hands of the whole business, and have nothing to do 
with any of the amendments. He should withdraw his amendment on the 
understanding that other Honourable Members did the same. 

Mr. Horsman (Stroud) censured in strong terms the course adopted by 
Lord Palmerston in turning uside the great question of armaments, by 
falsely construing the situation as a mere party fight, and defended Mr. 
Walpole’s amendment as the only course open to the Opposition. 

Mr. WaLPote (Cambridge University) expressed his great surprise at 
Lord Palmerston’s statement. It was, he hoped, needless for him to dis- 
own hostility to Government. He had moved his amendment with the 
Mtention of supporting the Government against Mr. Stansfeld’s motion. The 
construction put upon it by Lord Palmerston, however, was so serious that 
he could not take upon himself to state at once what course he should 
pursue. 

A discussion then arose as to whether the motion for adjournment having 
been carried, it was competent for honourable members to address the 
House. At last, 

Mr. Grirrirn ( Devizes) asserted his right to explain his intention with 
regard to his amendment. He thought Lord Palmerston was justified in 
his view of the matter, and he should, therefore, withdraw his motion, 

Sir F. Swrrn (Chatham) also withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. Bricur (Birmingham) repudiated altogether the issue put upon the 
debate by Lord Palmerston. The noble Lord could not expect that mem- 
bers below the gangway would be deterred from supporting Mr. Walpole’s 
reasonable and judicious motion by the construction he had put on the 

Motives which had dictated it. 

After some further discussion on the point of order, 

» STANSFELD (Halifax) in moving his resolution on the national ex- | 


| been for the consciousness of undiminished resources, 


| abroad; that this House observes with satisfaction the decrease which hag 
already been effected in the national expenditure, and trusts that such 
farther diminution may be made therein as the future state of things may 
warrant. 

Mr. Disrarwsa (Buckinghamshire) said that though the state of our 
finances had been admitted to be unhealthy by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Lord Palmerston had omitted all reference to that subject in his 


speech. Our entire influence abroad was founded upon a belief in the 


lasting strength derived from the soundness of our finances, and if they were 
impaired by extravagance the prime source of that influence was gone. 
rhere was nothing to call for large expenditure at the present time. All 
Europe was impoverished by large armaments, and consequently tranquil. 
After criticizing the terms of the other amendments, and also Mr. Stan- 


feld’s sudden zeal for retrenchment, Mr. Disraeli urged the House, by 
adopting Mr. Walpole’s amendment, to secure a G 
would plac 


vernment tor next 





session, that, whatever its composition might be, sour expendi- 
ture under a searching revision 

Mr, Horsman (Stroud) after denying that the burdens on our taxpayers 
were so great as had been represented, maintained that reduction was, 
after all, false economy. Th had exerted in Italian affairs 
and in fthe Trent difficulty had been owing to our armaments; and the 
Crimean war, which eventually cost us such immense sums, would not 
have happened but for our unarmed condition at the time. Even the influ- 
ence of England for good in the world was to be valued by pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence. He contended that we had regained cent. per cent. of 
our expenditure by preserving the peace of Europe, as our influence had 
enabled us to do over and over again, In conclusion, he regretted that 
Lord Palmerston should have thought fit to meet the motéon by such a 


influence we 


piece of *‘ Parliamentary dexterity.” 

Mr. Conpen (Rochdale) called the attention of the House to the 
enormous power of America at the present crisis, and attributed it to the 
fact that hitherto prosperous, because unburdened by taxation, she had been 
able when called upon to exert her full and unexhausted strengh. Before 
her recent armaments, too, complaints had always been made of her over- 
bearing policy, but her policy could not have been overbearing had it not 
With regard to the 
bugbear of France, he thought it a very fitting time for talking over the 

We had both given up wooden ships, and had not 
yet got iron ones. In conclusion, he said he must fairly tell Lord 
Palmerston that unless he seriously addressed himself to the work of re- 
trenchment another Government would be brought into office that would 


question of reduction. 


do so. 

Mr. Stansfeld’s motion was then put, when there appeared—For it, 65 ; 
against it, 567; majority, 302. 

Lord Palmerston’s amendment having been put as a substantive motion, 

Mr. WA.roue (Cambridge University) briefly stated that, after what 
had happened, he should withdraw his amendment. 

Mr, Osporne (Liskeard), in a facetious speech, censured Mr. Walpole for 
having brought crowds down to the House by giving notice of his resolu- 
tion, and then saying, with solemnity, “I like economy much, but I like 
Lord Palmerston more.” The effect of the whole affair was that Lord 
Palmerston would be stronger tian ever, and by stronger he meant more 
unchecked in extravagance. 

Mr. Disraei bitterly attacked Mr. Walpole for his abandonment of his 
amendment, and thought that, as things had turned out, it would be best 
to let Lord Palmerston’s resolutions pass unchallenged, as it was certain 
they would exercise no influence over anybody. 

Sir W. Hearacore (Oxford University) briefly defended the course 
taken by Mr. Walpole. 

The House adjourned. 

In the House of Lords, on Thursday night, 

The Bishop of Rocuesrer, in moving for certain correspondence con- 
nected with a National School at Chishall in Essex, complained that 
although the parishioners were unanimous in favour of the establishment of 
the school the Committee of Council had refused a building grant, on the 
ground of its connexion with the National Society. 

A debate followed, in which several Right Reverend Prelates adduced 


similar cases. 

Lord GRANVILLE denied that the Committee were ever actuated by hos- 
tility to Church of England Schools, and explained one or two of the 
alleged instances of so doing brought forward, 

In the House of Commons, 

Though a great number of subjects were brought forward on the motion 
for going into Supply, nothing of importance was transacted. 
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TO P Ic ~ O F T H E D A Y ; ten thousand soldiers merely because “ they can do no g 


harm,” or double a squadron because “ it is better to be tog 
oe strong than too weak,” or imagine that this time of dist 

THE PARLIAMENTARY BATTLE OF SPURS. is the fitting hour for embroidering the administrative a 

; ger night was a victory without a fight, a tourna- | Museums and palaces, monuments and pictures, new grants 
ment manqué,a Parliamentary Battle of Spurs. Every- to embassies, extra regiments, and striking Works—all these 

body ran away as hard as he could, and Lord Palmerston | fripperies of empire, graceful and useful as they are in thejp 
charged gallantly into an empty space. His bold announce- | way, must be laid aside for the time when our loins are not 
ment that the vote was a vote of confidence, and that defeat | girded for war. It is not with his knapsack on his back 
implied dissolution, at once cleared the field, divided his | that the soldier pipeclays his harness, and it is not when : 
foes, and rallied his allies back to his standard. Even the /man is gathering all his funds to meet an impending suit 
flute-like rhythm of Mr. Stansfeld’s eloquence, thin, but so | that he sends his brougham to be painted, or gives his Wife 
perfectly musical, could not conceal the fact that he half- | that beautiful Cashmere shawl. There is a corner in Lon 
dreaded his own success, and the speech, while it did not dimi- | Palmerston’s brain which is apt to get a little hot, He 
nish his reputation as an orator, and defined most accurately | 1s not a Whig by temperament if he is by conviction; he 
the position his party assumes, sounded much more like a lived through the old war ; he knows what England bore with. 
rappel for the Liberals than a pas de charge on the Premier. out fainting, and he knows how her wealth has increased ; 
Mr. Walpole regularly fled in a paroxysm of terror lest he|and reasoning on the new facts from the old point 





should win the battle, and Mr. Disraeli, though he seemed 
to stand, occupied himself chiefly with an attempt to flog his 
own officers for desertion. It was a complex melée to which 
Mr. Walpole’s fright, Mr. Disraeli’s temper, the impotent 
wrath of the members who had offered amendments in vain, 
and prepared speeches not to be spoken, the angry buffoonery 
of Mr. Bernal Osborne, whose notion of fun, like Harlequin’s, 
is generally a slap, and the wrathful solemnity of Messrs. 


Cobden and Bright, who had sighed for carnage that the foe | 


might triumph, lent to an observant eye more than a little 
comedy. 
division must have spoiled the betting, for no man so super- 
stitious as a horse-racer would have ventured to rely upon 
his winning on such a double event. The one clear thought 
which the combatants earried away from the field was admi- 
ration for the chief who had led, defied, and defeated equally 
both sides. Tact rises in Lord Palmerston to genius, and 
never in his long life of success has it been more triumphantly 
displayed. 

And not, with all deference to Mr. Osborne, at the expense 
of the people. Unless we entirely mistake the feeling of the 
country, the result of the debate was exactly the result all 
moderate men would have desired to secure, and will become 
more acceptable with every hour’s reflection, 
the struggle, as far as the community was concerned, was to 


If Lord Palmerston had a horse at the Derby the | 


The object of 


| of view he deems her wealth inexhaustible, and expense g 
| trifling consideration. He may be right in the main, but a 
| habit of extravagance will destroy any income, and extrayg. 
| gance which rack-rents the tenantry while litigation is stil] 
| postponed is simply criminal. He has promised, both for. 
mally in his motion, and privately in the subtle understand. 
ing which floated like a vapour through the House, felt though 
unseen by every member there, that he will not indulge this 
spirit, that if expensiveness must remain, extravagance shall 
be checked. There isno man alive who can, if he likes, do 
more to fulfil his promise, who can put the departments oy 
the rack with more equable serenity, or defy the services 
| while creating so little irritation. He has only to do it to 
| secure a life-long lease of power ; for however the ultras may 
|murmur the country cares for its rank, and thirsts for the 
| one sound guarantee of peace, the orderly freedom otf Europe. 
| Tone means as much in administration as in domestic life, 
land we have done for the moment with the tone of extra 
| vagance, 
| The debate produced another result pleasant, if not to 
| the country, at least to Liberals. It revealed the personal 
| difficulties of the great Conservative party. For some 
| time past one half that party have been in mutiny against 
| Mr. Disraeli, or have obeyed him sullenly from respect to 
discipline alone. They are tired of following a man whose 


give an unmistakable check to the spirit of extravagance | brilliant abilities only set off his want of sympathy with 
which is the besetting sin of a war ministry, without up-| Englishmen. They crave for victory, and success, and power 
setting Lord Palmerston, and this object was completely | like other men, and have besides a stubborn fidelity to chosen 





secured. Nebody, except a few hereditary Tories, wants at 
present to hand over the Government to Lord Derby, to 
trust the future of Italy to Mr. Disraeli, to yield the settle- 
ment of the Roman question to the allies of the Ultramon- 
tanes, or to purchase economy at the price of cheap sub- 
servience to the Tuileries. Nobody, except the small clique 
represented by the Star, felt satisfied with the bid which 
offered us twopence off tea as the recompense for dishonour, 
that twopence having been, in anticipation, repudiated by 
Lord Derby, when he explained that he wanted ret renchment, 
but not at the cost of the services on which retrenchment 
must fall. The original mover is the most generous and one 


of the most fanatie of all the friends of Italy ; the proposer of 


the amendment is the sworn friend of the clergy who thirst 
for all the results Mr. Disraeli declares dangerous to the 
independence of Europe. The Liberals who want retrench- 
ment care also, as a body, for the freedom which alliance with 
Austria would once more drive back, and the country gentle- 
men who follow Lord Derby are jealous for the European 


rank which Mr. Disraeli would abdicate in favour of Louis | 


Napoleon. Lord Palmerston gives the country for the hour 
just what the country wants, and the true desire of sincere 


Liberals was to retain their agent, but compel him to purchase | 


what all alike want, with a little more attention to thrift. 
But, says Mr. Osborne, Lord Palmerston is stronger than 
ever. Precisely, but only because it was quite understood 
that he had comprehended his lecture, had learnt the 
lesson he hates, and assented to the doctrine that the hour 
had come for reductions. We shall have no more votes 


for big whales this year, and in the next the pressure upon 


the departments will have enabled Mr. Gladstone to keep 
some of the pledges with which he so often mocks the keen 
hope ofeconomy. The country does not want peace at any 
price, or an abnegation of our Imperial rank, or a poliey of 


slothful indifference to the struggles of freemen, or any ex- | 


cessive risk in the matter of internal defences. But it does 
desire that its rulers should secure those objects at a cost 
narrowly watched, that they should not consider a million 
or two matter of indifference, that they should not keep up 


ichiefs which the Whigs very often fail to display. Tories 
| would not have yelled as we all did over Lord Russell’s Vienus 
mistake. But they cannot enjoy these things in peace if 
| they are obtained at the sacrifice of principles they admire, 
(or by the help of Allies they hate. The rallying-word of 
all Tories is the Protestant constitution, and Mr. Disraeli 
offers direct bribes*not to the Catholics who are our fellov- 
subjects, but to the Ultramontanes, who are first of all 
subjects of Rome. The Tory point of honour is the inde- 
| pendent rank of Great Britain in the European family, and 
| Mr. Disraeli promises publicly to follow Louis Napoleon's 
lead. The Tory vice is contempt for all ultra opinions, and 
| Mr. Disraeli deliberately tries by a bid he can never fulfil to 
| tempt over the ultras to guard his baggage. His followers 
| teel as Northerners would if the negroes won them a battle, 
land on Tuesday the smothered discontent found open e& 
| pression. Mr. Disraeli had matured all his plans, laid all 
| his trains, and stood with his usual impassive hardihood rea ty 
to fire the mine, when his lieutenant rebelled, and it was 
evident that victory was reserved for his foe. For once the 
great gladiator lost his well-trained calm, and with the enemy 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


}in front, and delighted spectators all around, tried to inflict 
punishment on his own second in command. Tuesday seat 
| tered the Tory organization, and it will cost time to prepare 
lthe withes once more. That delay is for the present bene 
ficial, for Rome is not evacuated, nor the South yet beyond 
ithe reach of help from Mr. Disraeli’s moral support. But 
Parliamentary Government to be healthy needs a strong 
| opposition, and if the explosion of Tuesday leads to a recoil 
struction based on principles which the party can follow and 
the country can respect, it will have produced a re sult mor 
valuable than Lord Palmerston’s renewed lease of power, & 
‘even the Ministerial pledge—that economy shall be treated 
at least with the decent hypocrisy of an apparent respect. 





NEW KINGDOMS IN EASTERN EUROPE. 
A gewror aby public attention has been diverted by te 


war in America from the questions which the Hungi- 


| A 


‘rian Diet tried to raise, it would be a great mistake to sup 
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that countries are inactive because they are unobserved. 
ich provinces watered by the Danube from \ ienna | 
is to the sea are all, more or less, in a state of | 
olitical restlessness, which is the more dangerous because it 
eprings from real wants. | It is almost impossible to consider 
the future of European Turkey, without glancing at Hun- 
gary, for whether the next revolution break out at Pesth or 
* Servia is really a small matter ; it will spread like wildfire 
from the first country in which it begins to its neighbours. 
The questions at issue to the people themselves are really 
rery simple. The Hungarians complain that they have been 
badly governed, and oppressed by exorbitant taxes, in the in- 
terest of the German provinces of Austria, and they demand 
to be reconstituted on their old independent basis as a Sepa- 
rate parliamentary kingdom, connected with the rest of 
Austria only by the tie of a common sovereign. The 
Christians of Turkey, who number four-fifths of the popula- 
tion, complain, with even more reason, that wherever the 


The 
downwar¢ 


Turkish rule is more than nominal, life, property, and religion 
are insecure, and they cherish the hope of driving the sons 
of their old conquerors back into Asia at no very distant 
period. While the Cabinets of Vienna and Constantinople 
are united by a common interest in the preservation of tran- 
quillity, their subjects are silently plotting a general rebellion 
against the two Governments. Che old hatred of race whieh 
divided Magyar and Slav in the war of 1848, and induced 
many Turkish Servians to enlist in the Austrian army, has 
been completely effaced in the last fourteen years, by the 
singular maladroitness of Baron Bach’s Government. Mean- 
while the state of opinion in England is a little anomalous. 
Probably most men believe Austria to be a political neces- 
sity, and desire to see it maintained, while they yet sympa- 
thize vaguely with the Hungarians. In the same way we 
have an anomalous friendship for Turkey, which extends 
even to lending it ten millions, partly because we regard it 
asa fortress against Russia, and partly because all travellers 
inthe Levant prefer the Turks to the Greeks, who, it is 
thought, would supplant them. Leaving aside for the mo- 
ment the question of what is abstractedly best, we may just 
look at the possibilities of an insurrection, too strong to be 
repressed, breaking out in the countries between Vienna and 
Galatz. 

The first point really necessary to understand is that the 
inhabitants of Turkey in Europe are principally neither 
Turkish nor Greek, but Slav. Out of a population which 
we may put roughly at some 15,000,000, only about one- 
fifth is Mussulman, and many of these are Bosnians or 
Slavs by origin. Among the remaining 12,000,000, the 
Servians, the Bulgarians, the Montenegrins, and the 
Christians of Bosnia are all Slavs; the Slavonic language 
and nationality are largely represented even in the Danubian 
principalities ; and the Northern Albanian dialect, though 
commonly supposed to be of the Greek stock, has been cor- 
rupted by intermixture of the people with their Slavonic 
neighbours. Without, therefore, acquiescing in the extreme 
views of theorists who declare that the present inhabitants of 
the Morea are Slavs, and without losing sight of the fact that 
Wallachian and Greek sentiments are scattered at intervals 
over all Turkey, we may still be sure that the population, 
except in the principalities and about Constantinople, is pre- 
dominantly Slavonic. Now, this fact is important in several 
ways. It connects the discontented in Turkey with many 
millions of their kinsmen in Austria. It may give Russia an 
excuse at any time for interfering in behalf of a people of 
the same blood and faith. But it also, in all probability, 
holds out a better hope for the reconstitution of Turkey on 
a satisfactory basis than those who look at Wallachia or 
Greece would entertain. The little principality of Servia is 
80 seldom visited by travellers, especially since the sea-route 
to Constantinople has become the one universally taken, that 
many Englishmen are probably unaware that a constitutional 
state exists there. To those who have travelled in the 
country, its history and growth are like a romance. Its 
independence, under the suzerainty of the Porte, was assured 
toit some thirty years ago by the great European Powers. 
It was then in the last stage of exhaustion from the pro- 
tracted guerilla war it had waged against the Turks. It had 
nO upper or middle class, no roads, no commerce, no litera- 
ture, ho schools. no iit 
government, except that of the villages thein- 
selves, or of the guerilla bands in the field. [t now 
as a hereditary prince, Michael, the son of Milosch, 
one of the founders of Servian independence, and him- 
self married to a Hungarian lady of the royal blood of 
the Ragoczi. The alliance of the son of a Servian cowherd 


eral professions, no army, and no 


among 


with the highest Magyar nobility, is in itself sufficiently 
significant. The government of the country is constitutional, 
the prince administering it with the assistance of a Council 
of State, while a Representative Assembly, the Skuptschina, 
is convoked from time to time to legislate. The press is 
fairly free ; more than one native newspaper circulates in the 
country; schools have been established on the German 
system ; and partly, thanks to an immigration of Austrian 
Serbs seeking liberty, the beginnings of a national literature 
have been made. Titles are abolished, but a middle class is 
springing up, and two or three merchants in Belgrade have 
amassed large fortunes. The police of the country is better 
than the Austrian for security, and passports are almost 
unknown. Still the commerce is insignificant, and is likely 
to remain so for some time, as the tone of mercantile mora ity 
is bad, as the people are all small landowners who easily 
produce enough for their wants and do not eare to produce 
more, and as roads and inns are still elementary or non- 
existent. In fact, in spite of a decent G vernment and 
cheap land and labour, no man who knows the country is 
likely at present to invest capital there, unless it be in 
steamers or mines, which are comparatively little affected by 
No Englishman can travel for a day 
in Servia without seeing that the people are preparing 
to drive the Turks out of Europe. They do not profess 
to complain of their own dependence, which consists only in 
a capitation tax, in the right of the Sultan to veto the ap- 
pointment of ministers, and in the admission of Turkish 
But they feel that they have 
numbers, fanaticism, and prestige on their side. If they are 
left to themselves they will almost certainly be s recessful. 
Their officers have been trained in the military schools of 
France, Prussia, and Belgium; their army of 4000 is perpe- 
tually recruited from new districts, so that half the popula- 
tion have been drilled, while every man is armed ; they have 
accumulated cannon and Minié rifles; their country, hilly 
and well wooded, is full of natural fortresses; and all the 
Christians round look up to them. They will wait till 
Austria cannot interfere, but no longer. We believe it 
would be a fatal mistake if this country were to throw its 
weight mto the balance of Turkish power. The infamy of 
supporting a Government under which brigandage, corrup- 
tion, and oppression are the daily sum of life, would ruin 


the chanees of war. 


troops into three fortresses. 


us irretrievably in the opinion of the East of Europe. Lastly, 
by such a step we should probably force Russia to interpose, 
and give her the tremendous prestige of a champion of liberty. 
At present the Slavs of Turkey, and especially of Servia, 
have little more regard for Russia than for England. The 
Wallachian civilization of Bucharest interposed between 
them and Russia is altogether French; and Austria is their 
chief connecting link with the world. Their wish is to con- 
quer for themselves, and they believe that Turkey, without 
the Turks, might easily be made a great and powerful king- 
dom. But if they are only allowed to choose between 
Turkish or Russian sovereignty they will undoubtedly take 
the Czar as more tolerable than the Sultan. 

Some who look at the map and consider the necessity that 
a state bordering on Russia and Germany should be strong, 
are inclined to prefer a consolidation of the Principalities, 
and of Northern Turkey in general with Hungary. The 
great advantage of this plan, independently of the many 
would unite, would be in giving the Lower 
Danube to one nation, instead of three. But we believe the 
difficulties attending it are insuperable. The Hungarians 
do not desire it, and say that their own country, under good 
would soon be suflicient for itself. A more 


millions it 


rovernment, 
serious objection is, that it would give the semi-civilized races 
Ilungarian Diet over the 


a great preponderance in the 
It would condemn Con- 


Germans and the Magyar nobility. 
stantinople and its subject provinces to perpetual retrogres~ 
sion as a mere dependency of Asiatic Turkey. Lastly, it would 
complicate the reorganization of Turkey, to stake its issue 
on the destruction of the Austrian monarehy. For every 
reason therefore, it is to be hope d, that the subject people of 
Turkey will be left to achieve their independence single- 
handed, and that England will only interfere to forbid Aus- 


trian and Russian intervention. The annoyance given by 


the Monteneerins, who are a mere handful of men, shows 
that the Porte is a political fiction for all purposes of 
government. In a war, where 1t was a question of exist- 
ence, the Turks would undoubtedly do better, and die 


ward: but we long 
run against a higher race, a better army, and a whole 
people in revolt. Europe may yet see the resurrec- 
tion of a Byzantine Empire, St. Sophia restored to its old 


doubt if they could sueceed in the 
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faith, and a countryman of Justinian and Belisarius, both 
of them Danubian Slaves, enthroned on the shores of the 
Hellespont. Those who look at the Christian rayah, 
degraded by centuries of slavery, fanatical in his religion, 
cringing and corrupt in common life, and contrast his 
actual state with the virtues, such as they are, which the 
habit of command and some European blood have produced 
among his barbarous conquerors, may doubt whether even 


Islam and the seraglio be not better than a change for 
such men. The example of Servia, the Piedmont of Turkey, 


may serve partially to reassure them. For ourselves, if 
Servia did not exist, we could not affect to doubt that self- 
government and Christian faith may regenerate any Euro- 
pean people, or that if they cannot be lived up to, they are 
not at least worth fighting and dying for. We prefer the 
prospect of a war of independence to order as it reigns at 
present in Turkey. Believing that the struggle must come, 
and anticipating its result, we are prepared, through much 
bloodshed and many failures, to welcome a new nation into 
the great family of civilized Christendom. 

The problem of a separate Hungarian kingdom, which we 
have barely shadowed out, is too vast to be discussed in the 
present article. 





MR. BAGEHOT’S STANDARD FOR ARMAMENTS. 
a oo sense in racy English, that is always the 

just description of Mr. Bagehot’s writing. It is a] 
fresh proof of the difficulties which impede official economy 
that, possessed of those qualifications, he should be able to 
tell us so exceedingly little. Nobody can mistake what he 
wants—nobody ever can when Mr. Bagehot states it—no- 
body will question that, if he could get what he wants, the 
end sought by the public would be attained. But then no- 
body can affirm that he has shown us how to get it, or in- 
spired us with the remotest hope that it ever will be at- 
tained. Mr. Bagehot wants a standard for our armaments, 
a spirit level, as it were, by which we may ascertain that our 
preparations are the right number of degrees above proof. 
He says, very justly indeed, that we know quite well how 
the money goes, but we never know why it should go. No 
English Minister tries to hide from Parliament the number 
of men to be raised, or the cubic contents of the timber to 
be bought, or the precise number of ships to be chopped into 
ships of another kind. But nobody ever tells us why that 
special number of men is the right one, or why Woolwich 
cannot get along with a million less feet of timber. We 
know how the level rises, but we have no idea what is proof. 
There is no standard, and Mr. Bagehot wants to have one. 
He wishes the Cabinet to form a distinct idea of the dangers 
the country will have to face during the year, to explain that 
danger, and to arrange the estimates distinctly upon the 
calculations so made. If America is going to send ten 
Monitors against us, we must have eleven Monitors, but 
it is no use having twenty, and exceedingly dangerous to 
have five. We ought to count our enemies, to take stock, as 
it were, of our risks, and prepare for them and them only. 
At present we are working in the dark, and can hardly ex- 
plain why we have added ten millions to our expenditure 
since 1856, certainly not explain why it is ¢en millions and not 
five or twenty. 

The objections to this scheme are, we fear, only too patent. 
In the first place, it requires from our statesmen a spirit of 
prophecy, and prophecy ofa very rare kind. We could find 
perhaps a Jeremiah infinite in lamentations and predictions of 
woe, but where is the Daniel to tell us precisely what Louis 
Napoleon three months hence will be doing, or Abraham 
Lincoln guessing that he is about to do? Even Zadkiel 
could not prepare statistics of future opinion, or tabular 
statements of possible quarrels, or horoscopes of alliances yet 
in the womb. Who knows the counsels of Jove, or of the 
New York Herald? yet the Minister would need to quote 
both as foundations for his demand for more income tax. 
Even if by a-miracle we could attain such knowledge, if we 
had always among us a man prescient of foreign combinations, 
and if he were always able to convince a House of Commons 
and always in the Cabinet, he would still be always at fault. 
Even a Daniel, cognizant of future actions, could not predict 
the extent of future forces, how far America, for example, 
would fight in a recognized defeatable way, and how 
far she would develop a lunatic’s strength, whether her 
leader would be a genius, or her inventiveness and zeal 
increased tenfold. Fighting a man is one thing, and fight- 
ing the same man, maddened by wrong or even by fantasy, is 
quite another. The estimate would always be from its very 





nature delusive, and regulated not by what the Ministe 
thought, but what he believed would be acceptable, : 


Bagehot thrusts aside the idea that such calculations Would 
give offence to foreign Powers, and perhaps he is right, Rh 
toric has means of telling a man he is a leaden and a 
flattering him than otherwise, and we can quite connie 
Mr. Gladstone predicting a French invasion next month : 
words highly acceptable to Paris. But he has not a 
another and cognate but very different dilemma. J, th 
Minister to speak from the book—from things, that is, whe 
to all men—or is he to reveal his private information ? He 
may know very well, for example, that France and Prussig 
have agreed on the partition of Belgium, and know alsy 
that if he says so, he loses his only chance of spoiling thy 
combination. The Minister may be aware that he had hin. 
self just before dropped a little remark about the Isle of 
Serpents which might result in a war in a week, and which, 
if reported, would undoubtedly produce war, and is he to 
state that or not ? If he does, diplomacy will be impossible. 
for nations cannot give way to public threats; and if hy 
does not, what will the value of his statement be? Besides 
it is all very well to talk about publicity, but if a statesmay 
told all he knew he would very soon know nothing to tell, 
A friendly Court, just made aware that Napoleon harbours, 
striking “ idea,”’ will not whisper that project of annexatiog 
to an English Minister if it is to be spoken under thy 
terrible sound-board the roof of the House of Commons, 
Europe is a family, and though a quarrelsome one, will stil] 
not tolerate breaches of the family etiquette. The maiden 
aunt who “repeats” never hears much. But, Mr. Bagehot 
may say, we may trust to the Minister’s discretion. Wel, 
and what are we doingnow? Lord Palmerston’s discretion, 
or, in other words, his opinion, is at this moment the only 
standard, and if he talked out all he knows we should hare 
no additional guarantee, while his responsibility would be 
mainly transferred to the House of Commons. 

We admit to the full that some standard is needful, but 
what is wanted is not an expression of that necessity, but 
means of supplying it. What is the standard to be? 
Every one suggested seems so vague. We know the maritime 
force of most nations, but if we are to be ready to beat them 
all the present expenditure will be enormously increased 
If not all, then how many? We should be quite safe ifwe 
could fight America and France both together, but it is very 
doubtful whether any expenditure Mr. Bagehot would sane. 
tion would give us the certainty of possessing that power 
Practically, we imagine, all we could do would be about this: 
we might assure ourselves of our superiority to France in 
maritime warfare, and against surprise from France plus 
any other strong marine. That is, we imagine, very nearly 
the theory which really prevails in the Cabinet, and that 
leaves us involved in all the old endless difficulties. How 
much will guard us from a surprise in all corners of the 
world? Lord Palmerston says 27,000,000/., and Mr. Stans- 
feld probably about two-thirds of that sum. Neither has any 
reason beyond the opinions of certain scientific warriors, 
which are as available now as they ever will be, and which 
could not always be stated aloud, for the plain reason that if 
they were, the said warriors would be under the irresistible 
and most misleading temptation to make a speech to th 
public instead of a confidential report. We must either 
trust the Minister absolutely or assume an arbitrary, and 
therefore more or less defective, standard. At preseut 
our policy is a compound of these two courses—we trust 
Lord Palmerston, but insist as a preliminary to trust that 
we shall be stronger than France. And that, after all 
we fear is the only standard to which we shall ever be 
able to attain, and that leaves open the hundred questions 
now raised by the advocates of retrenchment. We musta 
sea be the strongest power, but the definition of what com 
stitutes the strongest power is and must be left to the 
Minister, checked by a Parliamentary veto upon any palpable 
extravagance. 


THE POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF THE JEWS. 

46] THANK God I am neither serf nor Jew,” exclaimed 

the Dauphin of France, in a conversation with 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion. Had the noble prince lived in out 
enlightened days, he might have been glad to be a Jew, or # 
least to have the assistance of Jews. Next to the Majesty 
of France, there is no more important man within the 
Empire than the Israelite Achilles of finance, who 
stemming the tide of bankruptcy, as his brother in the 
law, the great Cremieux, smoothed before him the waves 
of the revolution. It is little more than two hundred yeals 
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~o that the good Parisians petitioned King Louis XIII., in 
great reverence : ] 
have all Jews burnt alive ; and they thought it a great 
hardship when Louis did not commence burning at once, but 
merely ordered the Jews to leave the kingdom within one 
month, under penalty of death. Since that good old time every 
office in the State, with the exception only of that of the 
monarch, has been filled by the proscribed race. The number 
of civic functionaries in France belonging to the Jewish com- 
munion, is immensely larger than the proportionate Israelite 
population. M. Achille Fould, at Paris, is but the head of 
acohort of Jewish notabilities, financiers, and employés, who 
are quite as humerous 1n the departments as in the capital. 
At Lyons, Marseilles, and other towns ot the south, a large 
yumber of the higher Government officials are Jews, and at 
fpinal, the chief city of the department of the Vosges, there 
js the curious spectacle of the four most eminent civic 
functionaries—the paymaster, the military superintendent, 
the president of the court of justice, and the keeper-general 
of forests—being Jews one and all. It is unnecessary to 
speak of Ja Bourse, the heart of Imperial France, where 
Israel reigns supreme, and the name of Rothschild takes 
recedence of that of Louis Napoleon. There was a meaning 


in the fact that while M. Pereire’s shares went up at Paris, | 


M. Mirés gained the day against the Government at Douai. 
Dauphins of France must say nothing more against Jews. 
Nor must dauphins or ministers of Imperial Austria. 


Scarcely a century ago the Jews were hunted like mad dogs | 


in the dominions of the Kaiser, at the mercy of every monk 
or police-officer, and with not the slightest security for life 
and property. Now, in this year of grace, 1862, two eloquent 
Jews are the leaders of the great Liberal party of the Aus- 
trian Reichsrath, and Emperor and imperial ministers tremble 
before the names of Giskra and Kuranda. It was only on 
Friday week that Dr. Giskra, growing in boldness with every 
success, bearded not merely the Imperial Government but the 
gigantic Ultramontane power before which Government itself 
trembles. Never before had the concordat with Rome been 
denounced in so fierce a tone and with sarcasm so wither- 
ing as it was on this occasion, and the bench of bishops 
literally quailed under the vehement oration of the Jew 
deputy of Briinn. Only a week before another Hebrew 
representative, Dr. Kuranda, a native of that Prague where 
the Jews from time immemorial were chained up in a dark 
Ghetto and burnt for sport about once a year, attacked proud 
Count Rechberg in the council of the empire on account of 
Austria’s policy in the affairs of Italy. The Count, it is 
stated, got pale with rage under the charge of the despised 
Israelite, and left the house in a high state of excitement. 
It was lucky for him he did not give vent to his feelings, as 
he might have been made to suffer for it like one of his pre- 
decessors. Baron Bach, the alter ego of the Kaiser, on one 
occasion, when Minister of the Interior, offended M. Kuranda 
by mumbling something about detested Jews, and the 
eloquent Hebrew last week took his revenge by carrying the 
motion in the Reichsrath that 2000/. be knocked off from the 
salary of the Austrian ambassador at Rome. This ambassador 
is nobody else than Baron Bach, a gentleman known to be 
very fond of cash. Impossible for Hebrew cruelty to inflict 
a deeper wound ! 

More marked than even in Austria is the rise of the 
Jews in Prussia. In the present political agitation, Hebrew 
leaders play the most conspicuous part, and their participa- 
tion in the recent elections was so pronounced that the 
Kreuz-Zeitung for weeks did scarce anything else but abuse 
the so-styled Jew-democrats. According to this paper, nearly 


one-fourth the number of Wahler chosen by the people of 


Prussiz, to elect the deputies was composed of Jews—a number 
about twenty times as large as is warranted by the popula- 
fon of the kingdom. At Berlin and other large towns the 
Hebrew preponderance was still more conspicuous, and in 
some of the ancient Polish provinces the descendants of 
Abraham had it all their own way. The Kreuz-Zeitung 
consequently believes itself justified in speaking of the present 
Chamber as a Jew-parliament, and defining the political 
Struggle as between Jews, infidels, and anarchists on the 
one side, and loyal orthodox King-fearing Prussians on 
the other. The ire of the High Tory paper is increased 
y the incidental discussion in Parliament of the sta- 
tistics of the higher Prussian schools for 1561, issued 
by Government at the opening of the Chambers. These 
Statistics are curious indeed. On classifying the students 
of the universities and high schools, the startling result 
18 displayed that the superior academies are attended by 
ve times as many Jews in proportion as Christians, regard 


and humility, that he might be pleased to} 


| of course being had to the general population, of which the 


Israelites form scarcely one and a half per cent, Similar 


observations had been made in former years, to which, how- 


‘ever, little attention was then paid by the Ultramontane and 


feudal parties, whose fears were not yet stirred up by the 
advent of a terrific Jew-parliament. Their eyes, it seems, 
have only of late been fully opened to the coming danger. 
In a recent article of the party organ, it is conclusively 
shown, first, that during the last fifty years the Jews had 
grown learned beyond measure, for the express purpose of 
rising to the head of the government of all the states of 
Europe ; and, secondly, that they are getting to the top for 
the express purpose of upsetting all Christian rule, and 
seeking their advantage in universal anarchy. The proofs are 
that the educated Jews form part in all revolutionary move- 
ments, from the Ural to the Atlantic,and from Lapland to 
Sicily. They are, as it were, the yeast in the European fermen- 
tation. It was in vain that Czar Nicholas expelled every 
Hebrew soul from his capital on his accession to the throne, 
the yeast has returned under his successor stronger than 
ever, and is working now in full power wherever tyranny and 
oppression are rife. The Jew element is perceptible in the 
Galician peasantry, in the Finnish ol eee army in the 
Servian progressists, and in the surging masses of revolu- 
tionary Poland. The whole east of Europe, even more than 
the west, is in violent ferment, and everywhere the Jew is 
the living yeast. 

Chemists distinguish between two kinds of fermentation, 
the vinous and the acetous. By the former, as is well known, 
sugar is converted into alcohol, by the latter into vinegar. 
It seems that the Hebrew yeast, too, is producing these two 
forms. In the eastern and central parts of Europe there is 
a fair chance of much wholesome wine being brought forth 
by the action of the yeast. The Jew Kuranda bearding the 
Roman clergy in their stronghold, fighting with antiquated 
Machiavelism, and trying to break the neck of political and 
religious absolutism, does very fair work indeed, for which 
future generations only can thank him sufficiently. Equally 
noble is the rank of his more obscure brethren in north and 
east, who are now coercing the Czar into concessions, and 
while shaking their own long worn fetters, set an example to 
the oppressed population around. Nor is the action of the 
yeast less wholesome in Germany. It is doubtful whether, 
without the active energy of the modern Hebrew element, 
the present political state of Prussia and other German 
countries would be as favourable as it has seemed of late. 
Drowsy Hegelianism, Atheism, and indifferentism had 
rendered the moral temper of many of the upper classes 
so heavy, and as it were doughy, that it required a 
strongish dose of fermenting matter to stir the people 
into action, and make them perceive the close connexion 
between much-discussed inward and outward liberty. As 
a man who has been in prison only knows the full value 
of freedom, so the German Jew was alone able to ex- 
press the yearning after liberty which slept inarticulately 
in the breast of the less oppressed Christian race. So it 
happened that a not inconsiderable band of ambitious 
Israelites, all highly educated and prepared with the weapons 
of logic and learning, became the leaders in Prussian politi- 
eal warfare. Thus far, the Jew-yeast has been acting in 
vinous fermentation ; but there is another field in which the 
matter threatens to be acetous. In France the Hebrew in- 
fluence is, it is clear, productive of far more vinegar than 
wine. Even with due admiration for the financial genius of 
an Exchequer Achilles, it is impossible to be content with the 
réyime of stock-exchange sovereignty proclaimed by the 
Mirés and Percires, and the humiliating worship of the 
golden calf to which it bas given rise. Noble as long as 
the struggle was for purely human rights and privileges, the 
Hebrew force became iguoble as soon as it went beyond, 
setting up the Bourse as its temple and wealth as the god. 
Perhaps this is a necessary stage in the progress of nations, 
yet is it not the more pleasing on that account. Very likely 
\there are now again not a few people in France who, as in 
the reign of Louis XIII., would like to burn all the Jews. 
| Let them skim off the froth produced by the abundance of 
yeast, and thank God that if they have a Napoleon IIL. they 
have also an Achilles Fould. 





THE TRANSFER OF LAND BILL. 

IFWNELE Chancellor’s bill—the one Government measure of 
the session—has passed the Lords without serious 
ldamage. Even the ordeal of a select committee has left it 
practically uninjured. The clauses have disappeared from 
ithe bill, which gave compensation from the Consolidated 
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Fund to persons whose claims might be overlooked by the|a system established under which it will be possible to effect 
registrar in the transfer of an estate, but the other alterations | a transfer of land with facility and cheapness. The history 
are merely technical. The law lords seem to have dreaded of the enfranchisement of copy holds will be repeated jn What 
lest this provision should be regarded as a breach of privilege} may, by a not unfair figure of speech, be called the entrap. 
by the Commons, whose right it is to initiate all measures | chisement of freeholds. 
which impose a pecuniary burden on the subject ; but the Lord Westbury’s bill has, however, not only opponents 
Solicitor-General, who has charge of the bill in the Commons, | but competitors. When the Chancellor introduced it in 
considerately intimated that he should have no objection to| the Lords two other noble and learned ex-Chancellors oare 
re-introduce the clauses should it be thought desirable to do] birth to a scheme apiece. Lord Chelmsford produced ‘ten 
so. It is certainly searcely just that private rights should | bills, and Lord Cranworth produced two bills—and the fen 
be lost through the inadvertence of a public officer, and the | were all committed together. Like some wealthy but pon. 
burden imposed on the public would probably be small. In| derous Indiaman attacked by Malayan prahus the Chancellop 
Ireland the Encumbered Estates Court has produced only one | has succeeded in sinking Lord Chelmstord’s two SUspicious. 
such case, and in that the compensation to which the injured | looking craft, but Lord Cranworth’s are still close at hig 
person was entitled only amounted to 201. The Solicitor, | side. Mr. Rolt has charge of the Declaration of Title Bill 
however, in moving the second reading of the bill in the | and the Security of Purchasers Bill, and they were both 
Commons, was probably prudent not to commit himself to} ordered to be committed together with the Chancellor's 
any definite —" oo he = ~—_ ee by w a | Of these the second was objected to by the Solicitor-Generg 
he was surrounded. Mr. Malins himself could scarcely | as inconsistent with the Government measure, and may 
object to so Christian a frame of mind as that, and there was passed over in silence. It may go into cumaiten “an 
nothing else in the bill, or out of it, which some lawyer or} will scarcely come out again. The Declaration of Title Bij 
other did not object to. Of course there is to be no oppo-| is, however, amore dangerous antagonist; and as it can be 
sition. Sir Hugh Cairns is willing to put his own judgment} worked concurrently with the Government measure, may 
in abeyance, but . . . It was far from Sir Fitzroy) not impossibly supersede it in practice. It simply gives the 
Kelly’s intention to oppose the second reading, but . . .| Court of Chancery in England powers analogous to those of 
Mr. Malins would be glad to lend his aid to any measure} the Encumbered Estates Court in Ireland. The Court is m 
that would properly effect the object, but . . . And | the application of the seller to look into the title, and fix for 
Mr. Rolt was of opinion that the only proper place for the | its investigation a day not less than six months distant. Ip 
bill was a select committee. This became the burden of] the mean time advertisements will be issued and notices served 
every song. The Solicitor, however, stood firm. The bill has} on all persons who, in the judgment of the Court, ought to 
passed through one select committee—to send it to another | receive such information, and if at the hearing the title be 
would be a sinful tempting of Providence. It was read a} declared good the declaration will be conclusive in favour 
second time, and ordered to be committed on the 16th inst., | of the purchaser. The bill gives, however, the usual appeal 
whereupon Sir Hugh Cairns gave notice that he should on ‘to the Lords Justices and House of Lords. It seems very 
that day move that it be referred toa select committee, from | questionable whether the provisions of this measure will not 
which, to use the old legal phrase, may God send it a} be more available than the more complicated system devised 
good deliverance. | by Lord Westbury. The principal objection to it is the 
The specific objections taken to the measure by its sup-| length of the delay which it interposes between the contract 
porting opponents were somewhat contradictory. Sir Hugh | of sale and the actual completion of the purchase, a delay 
Cairns and Sir Fitzroy Kelly thought that the Registrar,| which could, however, hardly be diminished with safety. Oa 
being a judicial officer of such importance, ought to have a} the other hand, the Court of Chancery is popular with 
larger salary than 25007. Mr. Malins, on the other band, | solicitors, who are well known to be, as a class, bitterly 
considered the staff to be altogether needlessly expensive. | hostile to the scheme of registration. Should both bills be 
Sir Hugh objected to the principle on which the measure | passed and put into operation concurrently it is far from 
was framed: Sir Fitzroy considered its machinery “ excced-| improbable that this last measure will be found to be the 
ingly defective—he hoped it was not incurably imperfect.” | most popular. And if the public should resort to the Court 
The latter even started the crotchet that the Bill did not! of Chancery to any considerable extent, there can be little 
make the certificate of the Registrar indefeasible, while in| doubt that it will be found that the judges and officials of 
the same breath he complained that a document of such revo- | that tribunal have no time to undertake the additional duties 
lutionary efficacy ought not to be granted by a single judge. | which will devolve onthem. A new tribunal must then be 
But the learned Member for Wallingford, with his cus-| formed to discharge them, and we should find ourselves 
tomary ardour, capped everybody by declaring that as the Bill | almost imperceptibly provided with an Encumbered Estates 
was not compulsory, no use would be made of it; but still} Court in England—a solution of the difficulty which is by 
the use which would be made of it would be an intolerable | no means the worst possible. 
burden on the landed interest. Perhaps objections of this} Tlowever this may be, whether Lord Westbury is or is 
sort might fairly be left to defeat each other. But the chief’! not destined to be superseded by Lord Cranworth, no very 
stalking-horse of the evening—the objection, namely, that the | serious weight is in all probability to be attached to the 
duties of the Registrar were too important to be entrusted | direct opposition to the bill. The opponents are numerous, 
toa single officer of less than judicial rank and salary—| indeed, and not uninfluential, but they are hopelessly divided. 
is a fair sample of all the rest. It would scarcely Every one of them has his own notions, with which no other 
seem to require defence, that the Chancellor in pro-| of them agrees. The same causes which preserved the 
posing a measure which was not to be crossed on! measure in the Lords will probably also nel er it in the 
all sellers should be unwilling to saddle the country with| Commons. There is, besides, a general feeling that the sub 
an expensive staff. If registration should be largely ject should be disposed of. Like the Reform Bill, or Chureh 
resorted to by the public there will be no difficulty in| Rates, or Aristides with his justice, or Robespierre with his 
making any increase which may be necessary either in the étre supreme, it is beginning to be a bore. The bill is mode- 
staff or their salaries. If, on the contrary, the bill should | rate, as practical as any that can be passed or is at all likely 
prove a dead letter, it would not be equally easy, nor indeed} to be devised, and will not be mischievous. The lawyers 
possible, to get rid of a body of highly paid oflicers except at | will criticize and shake their heads, and prophesy evil things, 
the usual cost of compensations for life, by which a large} but it will probably become law. Its greatest danger 
burden would be saddled on the public. The measure is in| one from which it only narrowly escaped on Monday night 
fact strictly tentative. Ona subject on which all lawyers are | —a count-out. ql ’ 
hopelessly at variance—on which every one has some pet 
scheme or crotchet to which nobody else will subseribe—it | 
proposes a scheme which has, on the whole, met with less op- 
position than any other; and by which, inasmuch as no one| [F any one wishes to understand why educated Liberals feel 
1s compelled to avail himself of its provisions, no one can be such an instinctive aversion towards the pseudo-Mai 
injured. It will, however, at least take the subject out of | chester School let him read and ponder Mr. Cobden’s letter, 
the domain of theory into that of fact. He would perhaps | just published,on the defences of Antwerp. He had been asked 
be an over-sanguine man who should venture to prophesy} whether England had really urged on the fortifications, au 
any very long continuance for the system introduced by the | his reply deserves the circulation it is said to have obtained 
— measure. But after a few years’ experience we shall | Lucid and simple in phrase, it compresses in three short 
now what are the real difficulties in the way of the practical | paragraphs the Manchester theory of foreign affairs— 
working of the bill. These will then be easily amended, and | theory we deliberately believe to be at once the unworthiest 
thus we may hope to have at no very great distance of time ' and the most unwise ever accepted by any body of govermis 
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“ Belgium,” says Mr. Cobden, “ owes its existence 
to the consent of the great Powers, and not to any 
sirength of its own. eer If I were the King of the Bel- 
sians, and wished to preserve the crown to my descend- 
ante, I should only maintain some few thousands of men. 1 
should consider myself as King by moral influence only, and 
{should say to my powerful neighbours, ‘You have pro- 
gaimed my neutrality, and I intend to give to my people 
the benefit of that situation, in making them the most 


men. 


lightly taxed and the most prosperous in Europe ? and that, 
believe me, will be the most certain method of making the 
Belgians attached to their independence. But to construct 
fortifications at Antwerp, with the idea of making it the 
rallying-point for an army in the event of war, and of thus 
inviting all Europe to make it their battie-field, is to place 
the people in so frightful a position that they would of course 
prefer annexation to such a destiny.” It would be difficult 
to lay down in more philosophical terms a principle more 
utterly rotten. The people are gravely assured, in the first 
place, that independ nee is not worth the cost of an armed 
struggle, nay, their willingness to submit to invaders rather 
than see Belgium become a battle-field is assumed as a matter 
too patent to leave any room for discussion. 
Their county, in the event of 


Would 


about the people of Kent? 
invasion, would undoubtedly be the battle-field. 

Mr. Cobden think that they would “ of course” 
annexation, or would he, as any English Minister must do, 
deliberately counsel death on the field as preferable to any 
such degradation? The Belgians are as separate a nation- 
ality as any in Europe, and if too weak to stand alone, 
would probably prefer to enter the German Confederation. 
Mr. Cobden obviously desp ses such things as nationality 
and independence, and holds light taxation and personal com- 
fort worth more than all the sentiments. 
sullicient, he gravely advises the Belgians to cheat Europe 
intu protecting them. 
should therefore raze all their forts, disband their army, 
trust to Providence and Great Britain, and vet fat. We 
shall discuss by-and-by the policy of this advice, but it is 
its character with which we have now to do. The Belgians 
are asked to give up aul idea of self-he lp, to lay aside the 
manliness their history might have inspired, and when 
threatened, to sit quiet and shriek for external aid. As if 
this were not a proposal sufliciently dishonouring, they are to 
rely for this aid on the world, while breaking the tacit agree- 
ment on which that aid has been pledged. The nature of 
these guarantees escapes Mr. Cobden altogether. 


. . ! . 
given, formally to Belgium and Portugal, and practically to 


all weak states, upon this one condition, that the protected | 
State shall bear its full share in the work of self-defence. | 


Europe does not accept the bill; she only endorses it; and 
to come upon her for aid while the original drawer can pay, 
would be simply fraud. 


rations are those of sheep and swine ? Doubtless Belgium 


could not resist France in arms, but does that exonerate her | 


from the necessity of making the effort ? Mr. Cobden could 
not resist four burglars, and might justifiably call in the 
police, but would that be an excuse for living without locked 
doors, or running away from the strife the moment the 
struggle commenced ? The mere idea that such a course is 
deemed wise in England is enough to take the manliness out 
of t e Belgian people. Their fathers fought with a power 
relatively greater than France, and cried lustily enough to 
Europe for the help which oceasionally came, but it was by 
eying in heaps, by turning Antwerp into a charuel-house, 
and Ghent into a grave, that they at last won their freedom. 
Mr. Cobden would have had the Flemish burghers admit 
Philip 11. on condition of light taxation. 


The folly of the advice is as great as its want of moral | 


| Maritime nations cannot move in an hour, and 
elgium, without her forts, would be overrun before Europe 
could interfere. Rich, open, and dé fenceless, she would 
be seized by France before a ship could arrive to her aid, 
and the war which might be defensive would be changed 
to an invasion of a department of France. Autwerp 
“annot protect Belgium, but Antwerp can afford time for 
“ugish assistance, and « rallying-point for all who, un- 
ike Mr. Cobden, think there are alternatives worse than 
Seeing a fruitful land changed into a field of battle. Oune 
would think, to see the horror this school always express of 
death, that they saw a chance of reprieve from the capital 
Sentence under which all menlive! But, says Mr. Cobden, 
rance will not annex Belgium against its own censent. 


" 
Then, wherefore advise reliance on the treaty guarantee f 


dignity. 


llow, then, | 


prefer | 


Asif this were not | 


They are, he says, guarauteed, and | 


They are | 


Who is going to fight fora race | 
which will not fight for itself, to die for men whose only aspi- | 


| Is Mr. Cobden really not aware that the vote of a conquered 
province can be obtained as readily as its submission, or does 
he honestly think the people of Nice chose the Imperial 
If he doves, he 
|} only gives one more proof of the strange ignorance which 
induced him, on Tuesday night, to suppose that by a visit to 
| Paris he could limit the armaments of France. 


| THE RECENT TROUBLE IN ITALY. 
JERUAPS the greatest peril of Ltaly is the impetuosity of 
its own friends, but the extent of the difference between 
the Government and the party of action is greatly exagge- 
rated in England rhe principal difference in their views 
refers only to the question of time. The Mazzinians affirm 
| that the Government relies too much upon France, and may 
iby delay suffer enthusiasm to die out. They believe that 
Italy will never be safe, because she will never be respected 


despotism In preference to their free life ? 


| until she has, single-handed, defeated a first-class power. The 
easiest power to attack is Austria, andas there is legitimate 
ground of quarrel with Austria the Mazzinians hold that 
Venice should be by force, without asking 
Louis Napoleon’s aid. So also think the Italian Go- 
'vernment, and the best friends of Italy, but they differ 
as to the time. They hold that Italy ought to be organized 
first, and that Rome is essential to any strong organization. 
They consequently expend on the army asum which by next 
May will give them three hundred thousand effectives, foster 
rifle clubs, as a system through which they may in the hour 


recovered 


of need call out the levy ex masse, and incessantly press to 
Rome. The Mazzinians, indignant at these delays, endeavour, 
}as at Brescia, to hurl the Government into the conflict pre- 
|maturely, and when baffled sneer at the army for resisting 
developments it is intended to aid. Their efforts might be 
futile, but, unfortunately, it is always easy to induce Gari- 
baldi to declare for action. His lightest whisper moves thou- 
sands, and his approval of any design sullices to raise volun- 
teers. Whether he approved of the movement at Brescia 
is still exceedingly doubtful, but the probability is that 
his friends repeated phrases which he really uttered, but 
|which he did not intend to be operative at once. When 
seriously bent on action he will head his own men. Once 
lin communication with statesmen, and more particularly 
with the King, Garibaldi becomes more moderate, and the 
lrecent fluctuations in his designs have, we believe, truly re- 


presented the influences successively brought to bear on 
But there is no conflict of principle between 


| his mind. 
They are pressing 


the Government and the party of action. 
towards the same end; Garibaldi repeats that his mo¢ d’ordre 
is Italy and Victor Emanuel, and the fears of revolution or 
internal conspiracy in Ltaly, which are so rife in Paris, and 
the hopes of a conflict between the crown and the people, so 
exulting among Ultramontanes, are, we believe, alike baseless. 
Whether the existing Ministry displays the energy which 
the situation requires is perhaps more doubtful. The arma- 
ment of the Peuinsula might, perhaps, be pressed forward 
but Rome is justly the first 


more rapidly with advantage, a 
object, and Rome is not to be obtained by arms. The move- 
at Brescia will probably accelerate action at the 
Italy, Rattazzi will argue, cannot be held in for 

1 an war is to be postponed the second 
object of the party of action must be secured. The Emperor 
remains inscrutable, but with the French army reduced, and 
the Pope still continuing obstinate, with the revolution still 
threatening, and England urging the settlement of a question 
which disarranges all party combinations, with Italy arming 
fast, and Naples enthusiastic for her King the Roman 
question must approach its final and satisfactory solution. 
he most | aly able danger is premature a ‘tion, and though 


ment 
Tuileries. 


ever, and if 1D 1rope 


; 


we distrust Rattazz ~a id disbelieve in his colleague s, we still 
hold that the first duty of every Italian is to resist designs 
which can only result in driving the locomotive out of its 

Speed is valuable in revolutions, but even 


. , 
destined groove. 


for spt ed it is essential to ke ep on the rails. 


THE PLUMSTEAD EPISCOPL REVIEW. 


ESSRS. Saunders and Otley have produ ed the first number of 
i a portiy shilling newspaper, apparently inten led to appear 


monthly, called the Church and Stat Review, and which evidently 
embodies the notions of that high and dry school of which Mr, 
Ir ype's Archd mG the most p rfect exponent. It is 
an interesting study, so w s it adapted to what we may call the 
ruminant cle ry. ln turning ver iis pages we have the same sensa- 
tion which Goethe describes as produced in him by a cow and sheep 


“when I 


lf frightened,” said the sage, 


painting of Roos, “lam 
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look at these beasts. Their state so limited, dull, gaping, and dream- 
ing, excites in me so much sympathy that I feel as if I might become 
a sheep, and as if the artist must have been one.” We feel the same 
kind of terror in another ficld as we examine the picture here pre- 
sented of a placid, English ecclesiastical bigotry, not of that car- 
nivorous kind which the Roman Church has ene yuraged, but rather 
self-occupied, dignified, ruminant, chewing in stalled comfort the cud 
of a chopped and dried divinity. Plumstead Episcopi is the place 
where this paper must have been designed, not, of course, executed, 
for the inferior style of a half-literary cast of mind just crops out here 
and there amidst the decorous expressions of ecclesiastical propriety and 
frigid conservatism. It was rather a shock, for instance, to find a pro- 
gramine whose starched and tedious periods might almost satisfy one’s 
ideal of a charge to “reverend and dear brethren,” ending with a raw 
metaphor and a semi-literary sentiment, such as the following: “ Such is 
the Clhureh’s work, and the work will be done the more her clergy 
and her people press onward and upward through the ice and snow 
of worldliness and sloth, bearing on high the word written on her 
banner by no earthly hand—the word which tells at once of their 
calling, their answer, and their reward—EZvcelsior.” That is almost 
excited, and would be pooh-poohed at Plumstead Episcopi; but it is, 
we think, the main error in the paper. In one or two other places, 
the literary undress peeps through, but nowhere else so glaringly. For 
the most part there is no recognition of anything like spiritual motive 
power, much less famine, or even hunger, or whatever may be un- 
sedate. Whether in the ecclesiastical, or political, or literary articles, 
a sort of atmosphere of the Cathedral-close is the pervading sensation ; 
the leading articles have an Archidiaconal tone ; the sub-leaders, those 
great inventions of the Saturday Review which by their intrinsic pro- 
priety attained at once the force of a literary custom, appear to be 
inspired at least by a Dean, and so on to the end of the Chapter. 
Even the advertisements look as if they had been consecrated, and 
were no longer common or unclean. ‘The wine advertised is either 
expressly sacramental, or is eulogized with a gentle clerical sadness : 
soft, fine, body, age, and flavour—a marvel of purity,” says the 
advertiser, as if he were thinking of an aged prebend ; and even the 
carriages, expressly panegyrized by the maker as “ noiseless,” are 
doubtless intended not to jar the train of opulent moral thought 
as it rolls onward towards the pulpit. 

We read and are almost terrified. The views so limited, comfort- 
able, dull, ruminant, “excite in us so much sympathy” that we almost 
feel as if we might be settled at Plumstead Episcopi ourselves. The 
paper begins with a Review of Position, which deals in all that 
* intricate labyrinth of refined phraseology”? which Archdeacon 
Grantly delighted in, we are told, when “the Church was the 
subject, and his lower brethren were his auditors.” For instance, 
the great leading idea is, that “as the nationality of the Church is a 
gift superadded to its existence, and a very excellent gift,” therefore, 
if a National Church commits suicide, “the suicide in this case is 
the worse and the more thankless.” That strikes us as a per- 
fect model of the moral reflection which a dignitary loves. It 
is full-toned, obvious, and without the slightest application to any 
human affair. If he could conceive of the chureh really intending 
to commit suicide,—which of course he cannot,—he would never 
have made it, and the worthy class for whom it was meant would 
never have liked it. As it is, it is quite the climax of comfortable 
ecclesiastical lowing. Then it is explained in many long-winded para- 
graphs what this reprehensible suicide would be. It would be 
an advance in this suicidal direction, to make any change of any kind 
in the Church, internal or external. ‘ Parents and guardians” may 
risk it—of course only to that insignificant extent beyond which danger 
of any sort is too uncomfortable for serious discussion by writers 
of this class—by “entrusting their children” to the authors of 
Essays and Reviews. On Rugby and Balliol heresies the new paper 
is very stately. Parents and guardians impiously entrust their 
boys at Rugby to a master “who has written, if the weakest of 
the notorious Essays, one that contains all the poison of the 
rest within its fangs,” while the most influential of the teachers 
at Balliol has “permission granted him in his College to lecture 
on that very Bible which he perverts and parodies.” Politicians may 
foster the suicidal temptation of the Chureh by any proposal to 
modify the law of church rates. Bishops may risk it by abandoning 
the right of ecclesiastical discipline. But it would be a great mis- 
take to suppose that it is risked by State patronage for bishoprics. 
* Some Churchmen wish to see this appointment otherwise ordered. 
In this we cannot agree. A Churchman’s business is surely not to 
call for organic changes in Church and State, but so to assist, ac- 
cording to his gifts and opportunites, in doing the Chureh’s work for 
all men’s good, that it will be scarcely possible to make bad appoint- 
ments.” That has a delightful ring about it. There is the grand 
vacuity of soothing ecclesiastical conservatism in the notion, that if 
a hard-working curate do his duty “ according to his gifts and oppor- 


towards dissenters, because * what is not in the mind of the Cha 
cannot be heard in her voice ;” which is an argument of that vort} 
kind that it stops your mouth by the vagueness and multiplieit 
the difficulties its interpretation on any principle suggests, * « 
But perhaps the most delightful specimen of the horny 
ness of temperament in which the consecrated mind indulges is to be 
found in the article on the Clergy Relief Bill. It is impossible jn 
the writer, in a profession with so numerous a host of members. ty 
look for more than an average intellect, “with a little more the, 
common seriousness.” How to make them most useful js the noc 
question. The answer given is, you will “ soder them into contented 
gravity by the mere fact of being committed for ever to a certain cm 
of life!” To give them liberty of choice “must be essentially my 
healthy. Their belief would not be altered, but their worldly desires 
would be quickened.” Why not depress this unhealthy vitality br 
bleeding them freely, or placing a paving-stone on their heads fo 
half an hour before they enter the Church? If men without “living 
worldly desires” are the most effective teachers and preachers, they 
might be reduced to this deadness of mind by more adequate meagg 
than involuntary clerical servitude for life. The Church dignitary 
evidently thinks that the “ average” persons who preach the gospel 
should be 


dey, ut. 


“by pure attraction led, 
And strong impulsive gravity of head.” 
But if so, perhaps men might best be altogether dispensed with, ang 
ecclesiastical machines substituted. 

The dignitary’s paper is chiefly devoted, as we might expect, to 
religious gristle. It is strongest on topics like Synodical judgments, 
the Scottish Communion Office, and is hopeful, almost ardent, about 
Convocation. Convocation, we hear, has risen lately from the 
dead, and “has even advanced some steps towards the alteratiog 
of one of the canons, with a view to its re-enactment in an amended 
form.” This is the only change of any kind, we think, alluded 
to without grave reprobation in our solid contemporary, who, 
while he approves heartily of the unexampled energy evinced by 
Convocation in the decisive step chronicled above, warmly protests 
against any more fundamental change, and feels as much hormr 
at the notion of introducing laymen into Convocation as Arch 
deacon Grautly did of admitting the twelve old women into 
Hiram’s Hospital. 

On the political ground, too, our contemporary is very instrue- 
tive. He writes as if the word liberty were unknown to its vocabu. 
lary, and explains Liberalism as meaning exclusively that enlightened 
temperament in well-educated Conservative divines which is inspired 
by linguistic and mathematical studies, and preserved, we suppose, by 
study of the Fathers. The war in America is judged, both in its 
antecedents and at the present crisis, without the use of the word 
slavery or any analogous term: and the dispute is moderated bya 
quotation from the language of “ Anchises to his descendants, and 
most emphatically to him who boasted a descent from himself :” 

“ Ne pueri, ne tanta animis assuescite bella, 
Neu patriae validas in viscera vertite vires 
Projice tela manu, sanguis meus , 
After which we feel that the American difference has been composed. 
But we are not sure that the Plumstead Episcopi Reviewer is wise 
to refer even to a classical worthy who rode on another man’s back. 
Like Archdeacon Grantly in his night-shirt, it suggests difficulties in 
the whole scheme of consecrated dignity. 
Again, even in its literary papers the Church and State Review 





keeps up its high reputation for solemn and decorous language. It 
grieves over Mrs. Browning, whose want of decorum and vitality of 
faith alike disturb the “ contented gravity ” of these columns. Had 
she, too, been toned down into “ contented gravity” “ she might have 
won the crown of a Christian poetess” instead of the reputation d 


’ 


“irreverent familiarity,” and so forth. 

On the whole, a more complete work of consistent art in its way 
than the new paper we have never seen. It is, as we said, almost 
alarming to read such a paper and feel that it is, to some extent ata 
events, the “mind of the Church,”—a dim, solemn, sleepy mind—4 
mind that augurs ill for that National Church which we deeply revere 
and love. We cannot help asking—if the faith of our Church pro- 
duces this sonerous request to be let alone, or permitted only t0 
meddle with soporifie synodical subjects—who can awakeu it? He 
alone, we suppose, of whom it was once said, “ He gave them thet 
request, but sent leanness into their soul.” 

MODERN UPHOLSTERY. 

TOTHING is so ancient of all the things we have around us i 
PR daily life as our ordinary household furniture. When Achilles 
entertained Agamemnon’s ambassadors, the heroes had very neatly 
the same kind of chairs, the same tables, and the same cupboat 





tunities,” he ought to feel satisfied that Lord Palmerston cannot 
make a bad bishop. And then the programme concludes with saying 
magnificently, that the Church cannot be guilty of any unfairness 


as those manufactured by Messrs. Wood and Co., of Great Progress 
| street, for the present Universal Exhibition of International Genus 
| The only difference between ancient and modern upholstery 1s that 
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de former must have been considerably more tasteful and pleasing 
to the eye. The spherical tables mentioned by old Greek writers, 
made of beautiful wood inlaid with silver, and supported by an 
ivory foot carved in the form of lion or leopard, are things to 
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which the international cabinet-making genius seems to have not yet 
aspired and even the aspect of the hall in which Alexander the 


Great feasted his four hundred officers, placing them upon silver | 


seats covered with purple cloth, is unrepresented in the modern 


bazaar line. On the other hand, however, Greek upholsterers were 


certainly very inferior in what constitutes the chief excellency of the | 


works of their Universal Exhibition successors, namely, the art of | 


that 


| lysse Ss himself does 


making comfortable furniture. There is no evidence 
arm-chairs were known to the Heraclidae. 
not seem to have had so much as a horsehair bolster to sit on at 
Achilles’ breakfast, detailed in the ninth Dliad. Even after the 
heroes had grown luxurious, and taken to iie down on couches 
instead of sitting on chairs, their inventive faculties never rose 
to the height of patent spiral-spring sofas. It is in the one word 
comfort, unknown to Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, and Pheenicians, 
that all the pride and glory, genius and progress, of modern up- 
holstery consists. 

The singular uniformity of design in common household furniture 
till existing among the various nations of the world is curiously 
illustrated in the nave of the Exhibition. 
products of our West-end upholsterers are various contributions from 
the Cape of Good Hope, among them some chairs of native work- 
carved with infinite trouble out of solid 
h those in ordinary 


Close to the gorgeous 


manship. These chairs, 
pieces of hard wood, are identical in shape wit 
a certain uncouthness of figure might 


furniture of the 


us, and but for 
coods As to the household 


use among 
pass for home-made 
various so-called civilized nations of the globe there is r¢ ally no 
difference whatever in the general design, and the only characteristics 
of local fashion are in minor particulars. Thus, the British love of 
sll stantiality is visible, to an almost painful degree, in ponderous 
arm-chairs, sideboards, and bedsteads, all constructed apparently 
Sideboards, 


especially, are eminently English in proportion and cireumference 


for the sole use of mortals weighing above fifteen stone. 


Some of these monsters exhibited in class thirty, built of native oak 


stuffed 
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| Charles V., in 1530, and seated the monarch and his courtiers on 
wooden barrels filled to the top with gold-pieces, employed scarcely 
a more direct method of exhibiting his purse-pride. On almost 
every piece of furniture in the French department the parvenu 
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stamp is strongly impressed, to the nearly complete exclusion of 


artistic beauty and simplicity. It is all lacquer, and tinsel, and 


plaster of Paris, evidently made only for the purpose of dazzling 
the eye. There is real satisfaction in turning from these Imperial 
upholsteries to some of the better products of our own country, 
where a perverted taste has not made quite such inroads. The best 
feature in not a few samples of British furniture consists in a mul- 


tiplicity of capital carvings, of truly admirable design and execution. 
It is pleasing to see that with us the race of the Grinling Gibbons 


| is not quite extinct, and that the amount of talent brought to bear 
on the ancient art of the carver is still very considerable. One of 


the finest pieces of furniture in the Exhibition is a sideboard-cabinet 


of satin-wood, designed and partly executed by the late Mr, Thomas, 
the sculptor, which shows what an immense improvement may 
fashionig of our household penates, if only 
men of genius will Mr. Thomas’s 
cabinet consists of two pilasters, and a cornice, delicately ornamented 
in white and gold, with a panel of purple grey silk between, which 
The 
piece of furniture forms both a basis and a niche for the figure, giving a 
light golden background to the latter, which has a wonderfully pleasing 
effect. Another very handsome piece of cabinet work is exhibited by 
Messrs. Jackson and Graham, of Oxford-street, in the shape of a 
sideboard ten feet long, made of pollard oak, enriched by carvings in 
The cornice and pediment is supported by two 


be made in th 
devote themselves to the task, 


serves as a pedestal for the artist’s beautiful statue of Undine. 


brown Enel sh oak. 


caryatides, emblematic of forest and river, and to the right and left 
of them are richly-carved pilasters representing various denizens of 
land and sea. Somewhat more severe in taste, yet equally beautiful, 





and well-studded with native metal, appear to be made for the purpose | 


rather of holding out against Armstrong guns than of keeping in 
crockery-ware, and it seems a marvel how they can be transported 
from one place to another without hydraulic pressure. British 
dining-room seats, too, stand unrivalled in the world for substantial 
make, and, by the side of their French contemporaries, are almost 
awful to look at in their hide-bound solidity. As one of the jewellery 
trophies in the English court is said to be valuable enough to pur- 
ehase the whole of 
British dining-room furniture seems large enough to supply material 
for goods wherewith to stock a dozen Gallic residences. There is a side- 
board exhibited in th 
thirteen fect high, and wardrobes of even larger dimensions toweringly 

What is highly characteristic of Eugland is, 
community have pretty nearly the same sort 


the French goldsmith department, so one set of 


Eastern nave no less than eleven feet long and 


loom in the background. 
that all classes of the 
of furniture. Such things as buffets or sideboards are evidently fit 
only for the lordly mansion, being made for display rather than 
use, yet the mechanic, nevertheless, will have his sideboard in the 
humblest of cottages, though the copy may be worth only as many 
pence as the original is pounds. It is the same with dress, our 
kitchen-maids and stable-b« ‘ys aiming to appear in flounces, feathers, 
broadcloth, and chimney-pot hat, the exact image of my lady and 
lord. The foreign owri 
cap and apron, and all classes abroad in their notions of home fittings, 
Evidently, there is some 


“er in his blouse, the grisette in her servant 


act and think in the very opposite way. 
mistake in the often-expressed assertion that the French have a 
higher feeling for equality than the English. Even the philosophy of 
cheap upholstery plainly teaches the contrary. 

The artistic schooling through which the British workman has gone 
during the last ten years is abundantly manifested in the show of 
home-made furniture. Leaving aside a certain heaviness of design, 
for which possibly fashion is more responsible than the worker, 
the display of decorative articles in this branch is beyond question 
hetter than the similar one in the French department. ‘The political 
and social state of the l pper Ten of the second Empire peeps 
through even in a promenade from the northern to the southern 
Nearly the whole show of French furni 
There 


noticeable 


courts of the Exhibition. 


rich, but not fine are 


to bott« m, the 


tasteful ; 
fro top 
cket in front, stating that 


ture is gaudy, but n 
il led 


fine 4 } 
feature of which is the t 


showy cabinets, o most 
the article cost 
twelve thousand franes. Chairs and tables are lacquered and painted 
in butterfly fashion, and not a tea caddy but has its coat of gold and 
enamel. As the prosperous merchant citizens of New York, in order 
to exhibit their wealth, clap it on the backs of their wives, so the 
nouveaux riches of Paris display the colour of their cash in draw ing 
room furniture and general upholstery. Old Anthony Tugger, of 


Augsburg, the weaver and linendraper, who entertained 


is a sideboard by Mr. Levien, of Davies-street, made of New Zealand 
wood, ‘The carving of this piece of furniture is eminently chaste and 
tasteful, and the whole deserves particular notice from the fact that 


tis a step in a new direction in the employment of fresh material. 
[t seems singular, in fact, that with the woods of nearly all parts of 
the habitable globe to choose from, our furniture-makers have hitherto 
confined themselves to scarcely more than half a dozen kinds, which 
we are compelled to see before us in everlasting sameness. In close 
neighbourhood to the furniture court in the Exhibition are at least a 
hundred different sorts of wood, one more beautiful than the other, 
from the various English colonies, from Australia, the ( ipe of Good 
Hope, New Zealand, Nova Scotia, Trinidad, and New Brunswick. 
l'o bring these woods into use in this country has, it is said, been 
Decorative upholstery 





often tried, but with no appreciable success. 
the ultra-conservative clement in trade, based en- 
Even 


seems to represent 
tirely on the past, and with occasional antediluvian aspirations. 
the radical reformer just mentioned, Mr, Levien, who dares to make 
sideboards of modern New Zealand wood, cultivates the “ Pompeian 


style,” which consequently must be the very latest fashion. 


‘The conservative character of upholstery is shown iu another very 
singular fact. While almost all other trades have a tendency to be- 
come manufactures, seeking advantage in the division of labour and 
the employment of hands in organized labour regiments, under semi 
military discipune, the cont: wry seems the case in furniture making. 
Of late years, nearly the whole of the cheap furniture used by the 
working classes in this country has been turned out from the shops, 
not ol 


large employers of labour, but of independent workmen called 
us that these men bear in manufactures 


‘ rarret-master It app 


gous to that which “‘ peasant-proprietors” fill in agri- 


@ position anak 


that is, they supply both capital and labour. The garret 


culture ; 
master buys just so much wood as he can pay for at a time, works it 
wp into chairs, tables, and other articles of ordinary use, aud carries 


these to furniture-dealers, selling them according to the state of the 


market 
seen at the L 
the Exhibition, } 
that the 
of barrack-weaving at Manchester, does not apply to the more primi- 
Of all modern trades upholstery 


A very large per-centage of the showy low-priced furniture 
ndon shops, and represented to some extent also at 
said to be manufactured in this manner. It appears 


law which destroyed garret-weaving at Spitalfields in favour 


art of sawing and planing wood. 


tive 
seems to be the one which makes least use of machinery, at least in 
this country. ‘hat it is not so everywhere, and that precisely those 
which otherwise make the smallest use of mechanical power, 


nations 

employ it largely in this particular branch is another very curious 
fact. “The largest manufa tory of furniture in the world, and the 
only one making extensive use of the great auxiliary of modern 
tines. steam, appears to b 1 the wilds of Moravia, among 


Selavonians. Not many years 


half-naked Cz s and primitive 
firm of Viennese Messrs. Thonet Brothers, 


cabinet-m ikers, 


wo 
conceived tl simple idea of making their wooden articles 
where the wood grows, so as to gain the difference between the 


transport of the light produce and the heavy raw material. Carry- 


Kaiser | ing out this idea, they leased for a very moderate rent a large tract of 
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forest at the foot of the Carpathian Mountains, between the hamlets 
of Koritschan and Bistritz. Thither they transported steam-saw- 
mills, and other machinery for shaping wood, and with the help of a few 
German artizans taught the art of cabinet-making to the native popu- 
lation. The Czech, docile and intelligent, although awfully dirty, 
soon took to upholstery, and the concern began to flourish before 
long. Seeing the difficulty of bringing a sufficient number of skilled 
workmen into the Carpathian Mountains, Messrs. Thonet came to 
the wise resolution of confining themselves wholly to one branch of 
trade, namely the making of chairs and couches, which, with the help of 
machinery and cheap native “hands,” soon came to spread to an unex- 
pected extent. At the present moment the Moravian factory employs 
above a thousand workmen, and turns out chairs enough to seat the 
whole population of eastern Europe. No less than three-fourths of the 
produce is exported by way of Vienna and the Danube, to Russia, 
Turkey, and other countries, and one-fourth only remains for tired 
Czechs, Croats, Germans, and Hungarians. These Carpathian chairs, 
a good display of which are visible in the Exhibition, are exceedingly 
simple in design, but as pretty as simple, and much more comely than 
the old European article. They are made of beechwood, cut into long 
stripes, and bent by the aid of machinery, so that the whole chair con. 
sists of but a few pieces. Theseats are caned—a work done entirely 
hy women, more than four hundred of whom find employment in the 
occupation—and this and the absence of joints and glue makes the 
chairs equally cheap, light, and durable. Altogether the Carpathian 
contrivance seems an improvement upon our old-fashioned way of 
making furniture, and a progressive movement from ultra-conserva- 
tive upholstery. 


TUESDAY’S DEBATE FROM THE INSIDE. 
FFVHE programme of Tuesday last attracted an unusual influx 
of visitors to St. Stephen’s. There were thrice as many people 
waiting about the hall as would have filled the strangers’ gallery, and 
the vicinity of the Houses of Parliament was pretty thickly studded 
with visitors, who seemed to have a vague hope of seeing the cele- 
brated statesmen of the day as they passed to the House. The debate 
had, no doubt, excited a good deal of public interest, and as is usual 
on such occasions, members mustered in strong force long before the 
customary hour. At three o’clock the convenient little cards which 
secure a seat forthe evening as the reward of coming to the House 
in time for prayers, were being used up very fast ; and in an hour and 
a half more the benches were crowded, and scarcely one celebrated 
member was absent. Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone came in early ; 
Mr. Cobden was one of the first to take up a position on the second 
bench below the gangway, and he was soon joined by Mr. Bright, 
who, however, left before much progress had been made with the 
debate. The lobby was crowded with members, who seemed animated 
by a sincere desire to hear as few speeches as possible, and to bring 
about a division without much parley or delay. On the eve of the 
Derby the peremptory whip which had been employed on both sides 
was unpleasant enough ; and to be obliged to stay until a late hour 
listening to rank outsiders was more than could be fairly asked of a 
patient legislature ; and it must be acknowledged that all parties 
were unanimous and impartial throughout the evening in the 
endeavour to restrict the speeches both in number and in length. 
The bores of the House were summarily and almost angrily put down 
whenever they rose, and when Sir George Bowyer asked a question 
of the Government he was greeted with long-drawn “Ohs,” and a 
storm of satirical cheers. No quarter whatever was given to the 
** wind-bags ” on this occasion. 

The buzz caused by the presentation of petitions had no sooner 
subsided than the affray began, not on a cautiously disguised plan, 
but with an open and blunt defiance from one of the principal gladia- 
tors. Lord Palmerston entered the lists with such impetuosity, that 
one wondered how his colleagues had held so spirited a combatant 
back so long. It had been the “rumour” of the evening that the 
Premier was about to elude the struggle by adopting Mr. Walpole’s 
motion ; but in less than five minutes it was seen that a very different 
issue was to be raised. The simple basis on which it was intimated that 
the discussion must proceced,— Palmerston ora Dissolution,—appeared 
to meet the views of most members, for when the Ministerialists 
applauded the almost choleric manner in which the Premier trailed a 
coat before the Opposition benches, the Conservatives cheered 
vigorously back, and there was evidently a strong feeling of excite- 
ment on each side of the Speaker. Lord Palmerston spoke with more 
than usual bluntness and carelessness, and there was something 
almost pathetic in his tone as he invited, and well-nigh implored, the 
other side to have the fight out at once. Lord Robert Montagu 
who followed, notwithstanding numerous cries for Mr. Horsman, 
was tolerated rather unwillingly, but Mr. Walpole gained at once the 
ear of the House. He made his statement ina low tone, which, 
after sundry energetic admonitions to “speak up,” was elaborated 
into a monotonous drawl or sing-song, and his manner increased in 
emphasis if his matter did not increase in importance. The speech 








left every one more in the dark than ever as to the probable coun 
of events, and perhaps the dissatisfaction at this circumstance coe 
accounted for the restlessness with which Mr. Griffiths was lite 1 
to. The strangers had an early opportunity of observing the Pari 

mentary mode of giving the coup de grace to a tedious speaken. 
ery beginning very low and gradually swelling into a univer! 
tumult, ever increasing and subsiding like the sound of the Wind 
through trees, cries of “Time,” conversations carried on in audible 
tones—all these established usages were put in force against M, 
Griffiths, and at last convinced him of the hopelessness of planting 
his flowers of oratory in such a desert. . 

A good deal of irregularity now took place, the whole machinery 
having been thrown out of gear by the Premier. The Speaker 
somewhat tardily, tried to force affairs into a proper groove: Mr. 
Bright, however, rose, and the noise ceased immediately. The most 
good-natured, contented-looking Radical in the House spoke, as he 
always does speak, with great distinctness, and with the tone and 
action which are pretty sure to obtain a calm hearing for any man, 
Hlis taunts at the Ministry, and above all his protest against Lon 
Palmerston being clevated into the position of absolute dictator, were 
received with loud and repeated cheers, and Mr. Bright had the satis. 
faction of seeing that he can still work the House of Commons uw 
to something like enthusiasm. Mr. Ellice, who rose from one of the 
Treasury benches, having very little to say, and spreading that little 
over a very wide compass, was heard with disapprobation ; after he 
had sat down more irregularity and disorder took place, and strangers 
must have begun to think that the House of Commons was not q 
much more orderly assembly than a parish vestry. At length, however, 
quiet was restored, and Mr. Stansfeld rose to move his resolution af 
twenty minutes to six. The young member for Halifax spoke elo. 
quently, but with too measured, deliberate, and artificial a delivery to 
produce much effect on the House, and before he had gone on far 
several members were so overpowered by his arguments or his style 
that they fell asleep. His thrust at Mr. Disraeli seemed to astonish 
his own friends, who were not prepared to find him trying to set doth 
sides of the House against his resolution ;—by Mr. Disraeli it was 
received with his habitual imperturbability. The Right Hon. Gen. 
tleman is probably by this time too well seasoned to the heavy bat. 
teries of the Ministry to care much for the amateur sportsmen 
who are anxious to knock over their first bird. As time flew by the 
wave of murmurs began to surge again, and Mr. Stansfeld, noting 
the signs of an impending storm, wisely abridged his arguments and 
resuned his seat. 

The seconder of the motion, Mr. Baxter, laboured under the 
disadvantage of speaking amid the bustle caused by members leay. 
ing the House; and if his reasoning was cogent, it was decidedly 
dull, which is usually the unpardonable defect in the eyes of the 
Legislature. The country gentlemen could not stand Mr. Baxter, 
and it was not until he concluded, and Lord Palmerston was once 
more on his legs, that the House became crowded. The collo- 
quialisms and familiar—sometimes slang—phrases used by the Pre: 
mier did not appear next morning in the newspaper reports, but 
they evidently amused the House, and were not at all unexpected. 
While Lord Palmerston was referring to Mr. Disraeli, the Minis. 
terialists, relishing the attack, applauded loudly; the person at- 
tacked looked, not simply indifferent, but wholly unconscious that 
anything was being said about him. The statement that the 
Government “ would not swallow the leek,” was laughed at rather 
more than the joke seemed to warrant; but the Premier has so 
gay a way of uttering the slightest sentence, that merriment is 
pretty sure to be provoked. At half-past eight, Mr. Disraeli stepped 
forward to the box which usually constitutes his point d’appui, and 
made one of the most effective and bitter speeches he has delivered 
this session. A good many members had left for dinner, but the 
House was still tolerably full, and long before Mr. Disraeli cou- 
cluded it was inconveniently crowded. The by-play that takes 
place during the debate necessarily seldom appears in the report, 
although it is often very characteristic of the temper and feeling 
of the House or the speakers. Thus, when Mr. Disraeli alluded 
to Lord Palmerston’s statement about the iron ships possessed by 
France, the Premier got up to explain; and as Mr. Disraeli ex- 
claimed, “I have not done with the Noble Lord and his iron ships 
yet,” the Premier cried “ Hear, hear,” in so loud and jubilant a 
tone, implying as plainly as any words could do that he didn’t care 
a jot for the Right Honourable Gentleman’s arguments and figures, 
and hoped he had got ever so much more to say yet, that the House 
laughed heartily and cheered the undaunted veteran. During Mr. 
Disraeli’s speech, Mr. Gladstone (who sat directly opposite) took 
notes industriously, and this led to the belief that he purposed to 
reply —an expectation in which strangers were disappointed. The 
notes may serve for a future oceasion. Complaining that Mr. Stan: 
feld had done him an injustice, Mr. Disraeli added, ‘ not that I want 
anybody to do me justice,” whereat everybody laughed loudly, and 
a good many cheered. The most cordial applause followed the sat 
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astic passages of the speech, for the House enjoys the wonderful | 
- wer of attack unquestionably possessed by Mr. Disraeli, if it does | 
pot place its confidence in him as a statesman. The laugh against | 
ot ple 


Mr. Stansfeld and his “ grand dissolving view of cosmopolitan 
chaos” was gencral, and the member for Halifax himself looked 
willing to join in the merriment, for Ais object in rousing Mr. 
pisraeli had been gained. 

Mr. Disraeli spoke for upwards of an hour and a half, and in the 
interval caused by the Speaker leaving the chair, the strangers had 
an opportunity of surveying the scene at their ease. The ladies’ cage 
was densely crowded, and some of the fair sex had even been smug- 
gled in behind the grating at the back of the strangers’ gallery, while 
others were brought by members every now and then to take a fur- 
tive peep at the assembly. By this time the general aspect of the 
House was not a little changed by the return of members from dinner 
in “the evening dress of the period,” and the side galleries were in 


great demand as supplying couches upon which the process of diges- | 


tion might conveniently be carried on while successive combatants 
grappled with each other in the arena beneath. Very young and very 
old members seemed equally grateful for a lounge beyond the range 
of the Speaker’s eye, and there were several stout and ruddy gentle- 


men who, having ence tasted the sweets of slumber, never raised their | 


heads again until a division was called for. They knew that sleepless 


eyes were marking vigilantly every turn of affairs, and that while | with the same friend who has brought me hither ; 


Agamemnon watched it mattered little how many of his followers slum. 
bered. The strangers kept their positions without flinching, and 
the reporters were present in full foree, taking or waiting for their 
“turns.” Before long the debate was resumed. Mr. Horsman de- 
livered a long and characteristic speech, and contributed a little to 
the amusement of the evening by his attacks on the peace party and 
Mr. Cobden. The member for Rochdale sat just at the back of Mr. 
Horsman, and repeatedly put his hand to his ear and leaned over to 


catch the Honourable Gentleman’s words. The House became very 


full during the hour that Mr. Horsman occupied, and demands for a | 


division began to be loud and urgent. 
received with cheers, and once more the House had the opportunity 
of making merry over a personal attack. Mr. Horsman, as we have 
hand of the latter very nearly fell on Mr. Horsman’s hat two or 
three times during his speech. It was amusing to see the member 
for Rochdale looking down steadfastly at his assailant, and returning 


his shots directly over his head, although the close proximity of | 


the antagonists did not scem to be relished by one of them at 
least. Mr. Cobden spoke much in his old style, and the House 
was very Willing to hear him; but immediately on his sitting down 
there was an unmistakable determination to 
Then two but the refusal 
was quite unanimous, and the division bells were accordingly set 


force on a division. 
members rose, to hear them 
ringing. 
mated before the numbers were announced which way the issue 
would be decided, and a foreigner who might not have been able to 
follow the various turns of the debate, must have been not a little 
confused and perplexed to see Lord Palmerston aud Mr. Disraeli 
walk into the same lobby together. In about five minutes the tellers 
advanced up the House in the usual form, and the numbers already 
known to our readers were declared. 

The great question now was what Mr. Walpole intended to do 
with his amendment, and the shouts for him showed that the House 
was impatient to learn his decision. The Right Hon. Gentleman spoke 
with calmness, and this time not without dignity, but he evidently 
felt that his abandonment of the position he had taken up would give 
great dissatisfaction to many of his party. From his own side there 
was a continual murmur during his remarks ; 
been brought over from the Continent on purpose to vote, and it was 
decidedly unsatisfactory to be sent away as they came after all their 
trouble. Sir W. Heatheote generously defended Mr. Walpole 
against the attacks he encountered, and after this a few lively 
speeches were delivered, Mr. Bernal Osborne taking up, as usual, 
the place of the acknowledged jester, and gathering round him 
all the members who had been standing about the lobby, and 

ho evidently thought the speech of the member for Liskeard 


some members had 


almost as good fun as the reading of brother Sam’s letter by 
Lord Dundreary. Mr. Disraeli’s smart little castigation of his col- 
league also highly entertained the House, but the debate was 
virtually over, and everybody seemed impatient to get away. No 
one who was present in the House can have glanced at the reports 
in the Times next morning without feeling great admiration for the 
marvellous ability and accuracy with which the proceedings were re- 
corded. ‘There was perhaps a tendency shown to keep out of sight 
as far as possible the cheers given to the Opposition speakers, and to 
exaggerate those received by the Ministeralists—but with this slight, 
and almost immaterial fault, the reports were rendered with incom- 
parable fidelity and impartiality. 





Mr. Cobden, however, was | 


A TOWN IN THE PRAIRIE. 
[From our Srectat Corresronpent. } 
; Lanark, Illinois, 15th May. 

It is no good referring you to any map of the United States to 
ascertain the locality from which I write. The town where I am 
| stopping has not yet completed the first year of its existence, and is 
inscribed on no chart or map as yet designed. Probably beyond a 
circle of twenty miles round Lanark there are not a score of. veople 
who know that there is such a place in the world, still less that it 
is a rising locality. In this far Western world cities rise into 
existence like Aladdin’s palace. You read of this mushroom growth 
in books of travel, but it is hard to realize without seeing it in its 
early stages. You pass through the vast city of Chicago, along its 
splendid streets, and quays, and avenues, and then you are told that 
thirty years ago there stood no building there, except an old mud 
fort, raised to keep off the Indians ; and that the first child ever born 
in Chicago was only married the other day. You are told so, but 
you do not believe it ; or, at any rate, you form no idea of how the 
solitary fort grew into the mighty city. To understand the process 
of development you must take a baby town, just beginning to stand 
alone, not a full-grown giant of a metropolis. It is for this reason, 
and because, in French phrase, I have “assisted” at the growth of 
Lanark city, that I wish to describe it to you as the specimen of a 

western settlement. 

I am not, indeed, the first representative of the English press who 
has been at Lanark. Last autumn Mr. Russell visited the place, 
but at that time 
the town of Lanark was still an idea only, and Mr. Russell passed 
the day shooting over the ground on which the town now stands. [ may 
fairly claim, therefore, in a literary point of view, to have discovered 
Lanark ; and, discoverer like, wish to lay before the world the result 
of my discoveries. 

Between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi river lies the prairie 
land of Illinois. From the river to the lakes there run a host of 
railroads, and amongst them there is one, now making, called the 
tacine and Mississippi Railway. If you take any map of the west, 
and draw a straight, or what the Americans call an “air” line, from 
Racine, on the shores of Lake Michigan, to the nearest point of the 
Mississippi, you will have before you the exact course of the railroad 
in question; and twenty miles or so from the river is the present 
terminus of the line, Lanark city. It was in company with Mr. 


. . ; . | Thoms > Rnelis rojec j > » and » fi or 7 » 
intimated, occupied the seat immediately below Mr. Cobden, and the | Thomson, the English projector of the line, and the founder of the 


city, that Lanark and L made acquaintance with each other. The 
course of emigration naturally enough caused the borders of the 


| great river and lake highways to be occupied first by settlers, and it 


| small one. 


The stream of members that flowed towards the left inti- | 


is only slowly, that as population increases, the inland parts of the 
Western States are being occupied. Thus the interior of Llinois is 
still a great prairie country, dotted here and there with new cities. 
Railroads are not built bere to connect existing towns so much as to 
open out new ranges of country; and if the Racine and Mississippi 
line had to depend upon the custom of the inhabitants settled in the 
district before the line was made, its chance of profit would be a 
For miles and miles our road lay along the silent, almost 
deserted prairie. Every now and then a low cutting through a 
hillock, sometimes a short embankment over a hollow, and then a 


| flat bridge raised on pile $s across a marshy stream; but as a rule a 


| and Bute-streets into existence. 


long level track, scarcely raised above the ground, and stretching, 
without curve or bend, for miles before and miles behind you. Right 
in the middle of the prairie the rail comes to an end at Lanark. 
Alongside the depédt stood a sort of railway caravan, which had 
been the first house of Lanark. When the rail was finished, there 
was not a house or covered dwelling of any kind on the spot, and so 


l this caravan was sent down here, nine months ago, as a shelter for 


the railroad “employés.” By this time its purpose was served, and 
I heard the order given for the caravan to be sent back to Racine, in 
order to be used elsewhere for a like purpose. Alongside the station 
there hotel built already, not a pot-house, or a roadside 
tavern, but a genuine, well-ordered hotel. Of course, being in 
America, it had a bar-room, a public room with long tables, and public 
It was clean, too, and neatly furnished, as 
The only national institution 
in which it was deficient was a gong. The first landlord had removed 
the inevitable deafening gong on leaving, and happily it had not been 


Was al 


meals at fixed hours. 
hotels in the Free States are mostly. 


yet replaced. 

" There was already, too, a piano in the house belonging to the wife 
of a gentleman employed on the line, and in his room | found copies 
of Macaulay’s History, and of Gibbons’ “ Decline and Fall.” The 
hotel belonged to the company, and had been built by them, to in- 
duce settlers to come to the place, and it was doing a good busi- 
Meanwhile the tewn was fast growing around it, 
Lanark, like all Western cities, is built on the simplest of plans. 
Ihe owners, or projectors of the city, buy a certain number of 
acres, draw out a plan of the town, dividing it into streets and 
ots, and anyone who purchases a lot builds any sort of dwelling 
he likes upon it. ‘The dwellings may be as irregular and as un- 
like as possible, but as the streets are not allowed to be encroached 
upon, the general plan of the town must correspond with the map. 
The map had been drawn out by a Scotch cle rk in the service of the 
railroad, who had had also the naming of the streets. To display 
his nationality he had given Scotch names—Bute, Argyle, Forth, 
and Moray, and Macs innumerable, and had only condescended to 
American preju lices so far as to permit of there being a Main and a 
Chesnut-street. Most of these streets, however, are still streets of 
the future, and the influx of population has as_yet called only Main 
The first of these is the commercial 


up 
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thoroughfare of Lanark; in it there are some twenty shops esta- 
blished. I noticed two competing ironmongers and tinmey, whose 
stores seemed plentifully stocked, two or three rival groceries, two 
saddle and harness makers, a couple of beer and oyster saloons, a 
tailor’s, a shoemaker’s, and a lawyer’s office. Besides these there 
were two large stores building, one of which was to be a furniture 
warehouse, and the other, I think, a dry goods shop. Bute-street 
consisted of private cottages, and a number of shanties were scattered 
round the place, but not close enough yet to one another to form 
streets. Every house in the place was of wood; all of them one, 
and some two stories high. Many had curtains and green verandah 
shutters, and even the poorest I looked into were far superior in 
comfort to an ordinary English labourer’s cottage, not to mention 
their being clean and airy. The streets were mere tracks of the 
prairie, hardened by the wheels of the teams, of which the place 
was full; but there were plank footpaths raised along Main-street. 
The shops were chiefly kept by the women, while the men were at 
work on their fields round about the town. 

The object, indeed, for which Lanark has been founded is to form 
a depét for agricultural produce. The fertile plains of the vast 
prairie will produce boundless supplics of wheat and corn, There is 
no clearing to be done before they are cultivated. 
or other, which J am not learned enough in such matters to explain, 
trees do not grow naturally on the prairie, fertile as it is; and for 
miles on every side of Lanark there is scarcely a tree to be seen. 


You have but to turn up the soil some three inches deep, and the | 


land will yield crops year after year without rest or manure. An acre 
will bear from thirty to forty bushels, and wheat fetches from 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. abushel. Indian corn (or corn, as it is called here) is so plentiful, 
that last winter it was burnt for fuel. With these prices, the only 
thing which stops the cultivation of wheat is the difficulty and expense 
of bringing it to market, and as fast as the railroad removes this diffi- 
culty, the cultivation extends rapidly. In one day last autumn 300 
team loads of wheat were brought to the Lanark station within a 
few weeks of the railroad opening. The population, therefore, of 
Lanark consists of farmers and of the persons who have come to 
provide for their wants. There is, of course, a great deal of luck 
about the Western towns, as about all other undertakings ; and it is 
impossible, as yet, to say whether Lanark will succeed in becoming 
the depét of its district, but its prospects are very flourishing. Its 
population, as far as I could gather, numbers already about 300 per- 
sons. There is no church at present, but every week there comes 


people are now making arrangements for establishing schools. One 
of the chief settlers, with whom I had some conversation, talked of 
raising 1000 dollars in the town for this purpose, and said that he 
hoped to get as much more in aid from the Education Fund of 
Springfield, the county town of Lanark district. The first public 
meeting in the town was to be held next week to consider the school 
question, as the railway company have offered to give land for the 
school buildings at unusually low prices. ‘The site of a church is, I 
believe, fixed upon, and I was pointed out a long square of prairie 
land which is to be, hereafter, the park of Lanark. If, a dozen years 
hence, the park was to be eh by stone mansions, the growth 
of Lanark would not be more surprising than that of other Western 
cities. 

The railroad is pushing on fast towards the Mississippi. It is 
strange to any one who, like myself, has seen a good deal of Euro- 
pean railroad making, to watch the rough-and-ready way in which 
this line is carried forward. The low mound of earth on which the 
single line is placed is heaped up hastily from a trench cut on either 
side. You would fancy that the weight of the engine would crush 
down the embankment, and break through the flat bridges fixed upon 
the slender piles; but, somehow or other, American railroads work 
well, and serve their purpose. The cost of construction is low 
enough to make the mouth of an English shareholder water, being 
under 2000/. a mile. This, however, is unusually low for America, 
and I believe the cost of the Illinois Central, over as easy a country, 
was about 8000/. per mile. What makes this cheapness of con- 
struction the more remarkable is, that wages are high. The rate of 
pay for common labourers varies from 4s. to 5s. a day; and the 
teams, which are brought in to the work from the surrounding country, 
are paid 10s. daily. A very large proportion of the workmen are 
Irish, and the hill-sides along the line are covered with shanties and 
gipsy tents, where Irish women and children swarm together in as great 
a state of native dirt as the clean fresh air of the prairie would permit 
of. ‘The sale of whisky or intoxicating liquors was forbidden, by a 
sort of extempore Lynch law; and | was rather struck by hearing 
the American overseer go round to the different, shanties and tell their 
inmates, that if he heard of their having liquor on the premises, he 
would pull the huts down over their heads. From what I saw of 
him, too, I have not the slightest doubt that he would have kept his 
word. 

In this out-of-the-way spot, as everywhere I have been, the war 
yas the one subject of thought and talk. It is too far North for 
Secession ; and the people to a man were staunch Unionists. A 
report came while I was at Lanark that Richmond was taken. There 
was a flag-staff in the main street, and at once the stars and stripes 
were hoisted in honour of the event. It was striking, too, to observe 
how thoroughly all the the people were “ posted ” (in American par- 
lance) on the events and politics of the war. To most of them, as | 
Illinois men, Lincoln and McClellan (from his connexion with the | 
Illinois Central) were known personally ; and their merits, as well as | 
those of the other American statesmen, were discussed freely and | 
often ably. Mr. Stanton seemed the most popular of the public men | 


For some cause | 


of the day, chiefly on account of his anti-slavery views, Indeed. ; 
these Northern States of the West, public feeling appears to me te 
| be more roundly Abolitionist than in any part of the Union, The 
lis little sentiment about the negro’s wrongs, but there is q eet 
| feeling that slavery is a bad system and a disgrace to the count 
| and still more, there is a bitter hostility, almost an antipathy, to dhe 
| slaveholding democracy of the South. Half-measures, or patched 
compromises, find little favour with these matter-of-fact plain Western 
men. ‘The slave-owners have made the rebellion, and they ough ;, 
| pay for it. The North has been half ruined by the South, and the 
South is rightly punished if she is ruined altogether. Compensatioy 
ito rebels is absurd, and loyal men ought not to be called on to , ne 
| for the property of rebels. If the South chooses to burn its ¢ i, 
and produce a famine, so much the better. The more slave-ownor, 
are ruined the better for the Union.” Such are the sentiments | 
| heard expressed, only the expression was in general a great deal tog 
}emphatic to be repeated literally. McClellan, with his supposed 
| pro-slavery views, was looked on with open distrust. Lincoln, wig) 
| his compensation scheme, was thought not to be up to the mark; ang 
the policy which seemed to please this village public best was tha 
of General Hunter, which gave a knock-down blow, for once and fy, 
all, to slavery and slave-owners. 

Still, in this Western world of the North it is only the rumours of 
| wars, not the war itself, that one comes across. The great tide of 
| the civil war has not spread so far north. Llinois and Wisconsin regi. 
|ments there are in the fight, and plenty, but the States themselyes 
According to the popular English 
| view of American affairs, the whole country is in revolution. Trade js 

bankrupt, and the entire progress of the country stopped for years tg 
lcome. Yet here in the West, in the very heat of the war, there is, 
| great country growing meanwhile by rapid strides. The great mareh 
of civilization is still, as ever, tending westwards, building railroads 
clearing forests, reclaiming wild lands, raising cities, and making . 
| wilderness into a fertile country. ‘This progress westwards across 
ithe prairie isthe great fact of American history ; and if you waut 
to understand the present episode of the civil war you must remember 
'that this progress is still going on without ceasing. 








|have been little affected directly. 


The growth of 
Lanark is one little incident of the history of the West, and it is as 
such that I have dwelt upon it. 

Aw Enoeuisu TRAVELLE: 


some minister or other, who preaches in a room at the hotel. The | 


MR. GEORGE MEREDITH’S “MODERN LOVE:” 
(LETTER TO THE EDITOR). 
Srr,—I cannot resist asking the favour of admission for my protest 
against the article on Mr. Meredith’s last volume of poems in th 
Spectator of May 24th. That I personally have for the writings 
whether verse or prose, of Mr. Meredith a most sincere and de 


admiration is no doubt a matter of infinitely small moment. 1 wish 
only, in default of a better, to appeal seriously on general grounds 
against this sort of criticism as applied to one of the leaders 


English literature. To any fair attack Mr. Meredith’s books of 
course lie as much open as another man’s ; indeed, standing wher 
he does, the very eminence of his post makes him perhaps more liable 
than a man of less well-earned fame to the periodical slings and arrows 
of publicity. Against such criticism no one would have a righi to 


appeal, whether for his own work or for another’s. But the writer 
of the article in question blinks at starting the fact that he is dealing 
with no unfledged pretender. Any work of a man who has won his 
spurs, and fought his way to a foremost place among the men of his 


time, must claim at least a grave consideration and respect. It would 
hardly be less absurd, in remarking on a poem by Mr. Meredith, to 
omit all reference to his previous work, and treat the present book 
as if its author had never tried his hand at such writing before, tha 
to criticize the Légende des Siécles, or (coming to a nearer 


the Idylls of the King, without taking into account the relative pos 


tion of the great English or the greater French poet. On such at 
of criticism as this any one who may chance to sce or hear of it has 


a right to comment. 

But even if the case were different, and the author were now at 
his starting-point, such a review of such a book is surely out of date 
Praise or blame should be thoughtful, serious, careful, when applied 
to a work of such subtle strength, such depth of delicate power, 
such passionate and various beauty, as the leading poem of Mi Mere 
dith’s volume : in some points, as it seems to mi 
I know that [ have weightier judgments than my own to back ! 

a poem above the aim and beyond the reach of any but its author. Mr. 
Meredith is one of the three or four poets now alive whose work, 
perfect or imperfect, is always as noble in design as it is often 
faultless in result. ‘The present critic falls foul of him for dealing 
with “a deep and painful subject on which he has no conviction to 
express.” There are pulpits enough for all preachers in prose; th¢ 
business of verse-writing is hardly to express convictions ; and ll 


} 


some poetry, not without merit of its kind, has at times dealt m 
dogmatic morality, it is all the worse and all the weaker for that 
As to subject, it is too much to expect that all schools of poetry 
are to be for ever subordinate to the one just now so much in request 
with us, whose scope of sight is bounded by the nursery walls; 
that all Muses are to bow down before her who babbles, with lips 
yet warm from their pristine pap, after the dangling delights o! 8 
child’s coral; and jingles with flaccid fingers one knows not whe- 
ther a jester’s or a baby’s bells. We have not too many writers 
capable of duly handling a subject worth the serious interest ol 
men. As to execution, take almost any sonnet at random out o 


the series, and let any man qualified to judge for himself of metre, 


and in this opin 
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eee 
choice of apes n, aud splendid language, decide on its claims. | 
And, after all, the test wi be u air, except as regards mi trical 
or pictorial merit; every se ‘ us Sreat progressive poem being 
connected with the other by links of the finest and most studi “dl 
Take, for exam) it noble sonnet, beginning 


workmanshi p. 


“ We saw the swallows gath ki 


ring in the skies,” 
a more perfect piece of writing no ma 


n alive has ever 
ss these three lines, the grandest px rhaps of the book : 


witne ‘ : 
“ And in the largeness of the evening earth, 
Our spirit grew as we walked sid by side ; 


The hour became her husband, and my bri 





but in transcription it must lose the colour and effect given it by its 
place in the series ; the grave and ten ler beauty, which makes it at 
once a bridge and a resting-place betwe« 
passion it falls among. As specimens of pure power, and depth o 
ymagination at once itricat and vigorous, take the two sonnets on 
afalse passing reunion of wife ; nd husband; 
that other beginning : 
“ T am not of those miserable males 
Who sniff at vice, and daring not to snap, 
Do therefore hope for heaven.’ 


} 
And, again, that earlier one: } 
| 
| 


u the admirable poems of 
¢ 
the sonnet on the rose ; 


“ All other joys of life he strove to warm.” 

give character to the book I have 
as the critic has omitted noticing | 
rar’s Soli- 


Of the shorter poems which 
not space to speak hi re ; and 
the most valuable and important (such as the “ Begs 
loquy,” and the “ Old Chartist,” equal to Béranger for complete- 
ness of effect and exquisite justice of style, but noticeable for a 
thorough dramatic insight, which Béranger missed through his per- 
sonal passions and partialities), there is no present need to go into 
thematter. I ask you to admit this protest simply out of justice to 
the book in hand, believing as I do that it expresses the deliberate 
unbiassed opinion of a sufficient number of readers to warrant the 
insertion of it, and leaving to your consideration rather their claims 
toa fair hearing than those of the book’s author to a revised judg- | 
ment. A poet of Mr. Meredi i’s rank can no wore be profited by 
the advocacy of his admirers than injured by the rash or partial 
attack of his critics. A. C. SwInBuRne. 

[We insert this gl idly, from person il re spect to or 


} 
t 








ir correspondent, 
whose opinion on any poctic qu worth more than 
most men’s, but must reiterate that it was not after a hasty, but the 
most careful study of Mr. Meredith’s hook that we passed our judg- 
ment upon it, a judgment which would not have been so severe had 
not Mr. Meredith earned a right to be judged as a man of some mark 
We do not know to what school Mr. Swinburne may allude as writing 
the childish-moral poetry. No eminent poets of the kind are known 
to us.—Ep. Spectator. 


tion should be 


Jie Arts. 
ART IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
Tue lamentations uttered by the daily press In the beginning of the 
week over the comparatively scarce on the first shilling 
day have given place to general joy and gratulation. The number 
of visitors, who might on Monday have been reckoned by tens of 
thousands, may now be reckoned by fi Notwithstanding the 
attractions of the D« rby the public flocked in cnormous numbers 
tothe Exhibition, and « 
humour that the pangs « f hunger even failed to disturb. 
the unusual demand for vehicles of ev« ry ck ription if was a some 
what difficult task to reach the building except by walking. It wa 
still more difficult to secure a seat in cab or omnibus on leaving; for 
though several of the former were unoceupied, and notw ithstanding the 
contiguity of the mounted pouce, Cabby 
the numbers of wearied ht-seers who hailed him, or, when he could 
no longer act the deaf of success, pleaded 
the necessity of golg | e to change horses as an excuse for not 


attendance } 


lilies 


dured the pressure of the crowd with a good 
Owing to 


ersistently turned adeaf ear to 





nan with reasonable hopes 
taking any party that did not amount to four 
either foreign or provincial indications of a readiness to be fleeced. 

But, though the police arrangements for the comfort of the visitors | 
were defective outside the building, there was still greater mis- | 
management in the refreshment People would | 
sit down at tabli s, and after waiting patic ntly lor twenty minutes with- | 


in number or present 


department within, 


out seeing any reasonable prospect of being served by the frantic 
and perspiring waiters (each of whom appeared to be doing the work 
of six), left with resignation to try their chances of success, with 
but little more satisfact y results, on “more removed ground.” 
At the door of the French dining-saloon an elderly and irascible 
gentleman was loudly remonstrating with the ticket-seller at th 
entrance on the iniquity of taking people’s money without giving | 
them anything to eat in return, and bewailing in piteous terms 
the hardship of his fate in being unable to procure any roast beef. 
any, warned by the old geutleman’s expostulations, went empty 
away in sickening despair, otliers, 
tendered desperate by previ 
and adinner with intervals of a quarter of 
he experience of that d iy must have ¢ mvineed any one W ho wished 
to carefully examine the contents of the building in comparative com 
fort that the shilling d iys had better be sparingly indulged in for the 
future. For there is much gathered together in this monstrous and 
uncouth edifice t will mterest the art, as, putting the 
picture galleries aside, there is a marvellous wealth of decoration and 
Ornamental art in the jewellery,—the gold, silver, iron and brass work, 
the objects aj pli 1to architectural purposes, the embroidery, glass | 


regardless of his statements, or 
Ps as , 
us fullures, blandly accept d their destiny, 


an hour between each course 


rover of 





| and monkish legends. 


detail. 


| Show. 


pottery, aud china. T! ste for Gothic art manufacture is far mo 

strikingly shown here than in the Exhibition of 1851, but no 

does it assume a more conspicuous, not to say ludicrous part, than in 
e Medirval Court Here, arranged under th Luspice s of the 

KE ( l s | vical Soc! ty, sa collecti yn chietly of yyects ot iurniture, 


which should not be pass 


{ over by any one who is curious in study- 
¢ the aberrations of human mind, All that has been ever 
said about the tendency of the Gothic revivalists to delight in 
the barbarous and gt rather than the graceful, will 
be fully confirmed by an inspection of the contents of this court. 
Here are sofas constructed of straight bars of parti-coloured wood, 


which, with chairs with upright backs of several designs, are admi- 
lac puere l ( hae sts, 


esque 


rably calculated for a s rt of penitential repose ; 
looking like elongated meat-safes, as receptacles for your worldly 
goods ; bookcases, with columns, canopies, and pointed roofs, such 
as we see in thirteenth-century manuscripts; and numberless odd 
notches and crinkum-crankums, specially devised for catching the 
dust ; music-stands of grotesque shape and red-hot colour; and, 
finally, not to extend the list too long, there is a coffin to receive 
one’s body when dead, which bears considerable resemblance to a 
child’s Noah’s ark with the bottom cut off, and covered with a richly 
embroidered pall of many hues. Mr. Burges exhibits a large cabinet 
or bookease, resplendent with gold and colour, and adorned with a 
jumble of subjects illustrative of nursery rhymes, classic mythology, 
The form is less grotesque than will be found 
in some adjacent specimens, but the effect of the colouring is so 
startling and inharmonious as to cause wonder how any one could 
sit long in the same room with such a kaleidoscopic piece of goods 
staring him perpetually in the face. Uglier in design, but more quiet 
and pleasing in colour, are two cabinets by Messrs. Morris, Marshall, 
and Co., but the grotesque countenances and attitudes of the 
figures depicted on them, though not intended to be humorous, will 
scarcely fail of exciting a smile. ‘The modern medizvalist seems to 
have no appreciation of quictude and repose in his art. In the deco- 
ration of this furniture there is scarcely a blank space for the eye to 
rest upon, feature being crowded with a multiplicity of 
The leading idea of most of the ornamental portions seems 
to have been derived from a box of dominoes, every part being 
painted over with little black ; not painted, 
circles of dark wood are inlaid into one of lighter description, 
as in Mr, Seddon’s “Case for Prints.” In this instance the panels 
only are painted, but as if the decorator were determin “d that no 
opportunity for detail, however small, should be lost, the white 
metal hinges are covered with little red and blue dabs. It seems 
that the leopard will sooner change his spots than the medizval 
upholsterer give up his black circles and quatrefoils; but it is to be 
wished that he would cultivate an eye for effect in colour and beauty 
in form, and why does he not try his hand oftener at carved work ? 
The same minds that could deliberately design these fantastic and 
ungainly forms that are to regenerate our system of household furni- 
ture would give us at least something novel in this particular; or are 
they determined to adopt irrevocably as their standard the poorest 
and rudest period of furniture? It will be long ere the public takes 
kindly to these painted cupboards and cabinets; their price alone 


each 


spots, or, when 


} would secure them from general adoption, and an individual, with 


a taste for harmony, possessed of a single specimen, wi uld find it 
played so incongruous a part with all his other movables, that he 
would at least be compelled to refurnish his house, if he did not adopt 
pointed toes and hanging sleeves as his ordinary costume. The 
world will not move backwards, however much it may be the wish of 
the Gothic upholsterer that it should. There may be greater “ frank- 
ness”—a more “ loyal spirit of faith and love’—to adopt the cant of 
, than In our nine- 
as they un- 
doubte ily are, do not quite atone for absence of fituess o1 elegance. 

sensual” and 
‘baseness of purp yse” is lurking somewhere in 


the day, in these radiantly coloured dolls’ houses 


tecuth-ce nour furniture but these advantage s, great 


tis possible that our modern chairs and tables are 


degraded ;” that a 
the legs of our four-post bedsteads ; but they are at least admirably 
adapted for their purpose, do not surprise the casual visitor by their 
strange dizarre appearauce, besides being the unforced production of 
the age, and therefore more truly “Gothic” in the genuine sense of 
the term. 

The fine art galleries are, not excepting even the machinery (which 
is wonderfully fascinating), the great attractions of the International 
Most of the works by living English painters must be 
familiar to those who have attended the Academy Exhibitions for 
It is in the pictures of Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
of Hogarth’s that the chief strength of the 
Of the continental schools, that of Belgium 
on the whole, represented in the most efficient way. The right 
of selecting the French picture s having been arrogal« d to itself by 


the past lew years. 
and the liberal display 
English side consists. 


1S, 


| the Imperial Government, gave offence to many of the best painters, 


and either through political hostility or professional pique, they have 
failed in some cases to contribute at all, in others to send only unim- 
portant works. Yet the French show is still of high quality. 
Germany, with one or two exceptions, does not shine conspicuously. 
In the Norwegian and Danish pictures we sec evidence of the same 
love of home life that distinguishes the works of our own painters. 
The Swiss collection boasts the quiet and truthfully expressive little 


|works of Van Muyden, which should be carefully noticed. The 


pictures of the Russian school are not of high merit, but they are 
interesting, for the insight they afford us into the manners and ways 
of life in that country. One noticeable peculiarity distinguishes 
the English works from the foreign: our painters have greater 
diversity of manner; the continental artists seem to paint more 
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universally alike, and to have built themselves on the model of the 
French school. ‘They paint as a rule more solidly, more opaquely, 
and lower in tone than the English. In the French and Be leian 


examples may be seen a more thorough knowledge of the mechia- | 


nism of the figure, a greater readiness in expressing gesture 
and action, more facility in rendering the point of a story, 
and a larger and more scholarly style of 
our own, But if we are surpassed in truth of attitude and 
general balance of parts (that which painters call “ keeping”) 
we may point complacently to our purer colour, shown particu- 
larly in the painting of flesh, while in the matter of land- 
scape we may still, so far as the present Exhibition is concerned, 
claim precedence of the world. If we have no painter who can 
draw with the exquisite purity and refined taste of Ingres’ “ Girl 
at the Spring” (79), or realize anepoch with the vivid power shown 
by Gerome in the “ Gladiators” (122), or work with such perfection 
in a large style, but smali scale, like Meissonier, there is no foreign 
artist, on the other hand, who can hold a candle to Turner, or who 
expresses so well as Hook the genial sunny brightness of out-door 
nature. We have no artist who paints with the masterly fulness 
of Gallait or Delaroche, or with the subtle and complete finish of 
Alired Stevens; but while lamenting the deliciencies of artistic 
training in the English school, the lover of art may point with pride 
tothe majestic and nobly-coloured portraits of Reynolds, the modest 
grace aud tender feeling of Gainsborough, the biting satire of Hogarth, 
wad the gentle beauty and quiet humour of Leslie. Here for the 
present I must break off. Next week | hope to discuss some of the 
continental pictures in de tail. Dry Pout. 





= { me 
Fuse. 

Les Huguenots was produced last week at both Opera Houses, and, as 
usual, drew houses scarce ‘ly less crowded than d es Don Giovanni. 
At Her Majesty’s it was the first “ g 
though Covent Garden is the more le ritimat house of the gorgeous 
French school of opera, it is very doubtful whether the superior 
spectacle at that house compensated for the, on the whole, 
inferiority of the cast to that with which it was given at the “old 
house.” The Valentine, at Her Mi jesty’s, to begin with, was, of course, 
Madlie. Titiens, and equally, course, her impersonation of the 
character and delivery of the music were both simply incomparable 
Madlle. Antoinetta Fricei made her désu/ at Covent Garden in the 
same character. Though warmly applauded she does not ™p pear to 
have laid the foundation of a permanent success. Perhaps, however, 
the worst fault to be found with her performance was, that it scarcely 

justified the displacement of the Valentine of last season—Madame 
Csillag. Madame Miolan- Carvi ilho,as Margerita di Valois, was scarcely 
equal in brillianey of vocalization to Madile. Louise Mic hal, the debu- 
fante inthe same part at Her Majesty’s, aud Madlle. ‘Trebelli, 
Urbano, at the latter house, threw a piquant vivacity into her singing, 
which was missing in Madame Didiee’s version. The name of Vialetti 
at Her Majesty’s is evidence that the old Puritan soldier gave 
the “Canzoue accompagnata dall piff, paff, pill,’ with unrivalled 
effect, and was altogether admirably represented. M. Zel 
Marcello, excellent in its way, lacked the fanatie earnestuess of 
Signor Vialetti’s impersonation, though in the duet in the second 
act with Valentine, “ Nella notte,” M. Zelger’s share was far too 
admirably sustained to be left unnoticed. 


und « pera’ > of the season, and 


decide d 








Between Signor Gassier 
and M. Fause, as St. Bris, and Signori Giraldoni and Tagliafico, as 
Nevere, there was not much to choose. In Raoul di Nangis, 
however, the Covent Garden performance had a decided ad- 
vantage. Signor Armandi, who took the part at Her Majesty’s, 
is totully unfitted for it by nature, while Signor Mario’s failings, such 
as they are, are merely the effects of time as regards his voice, and a 
slight tende ney to over-refinement in his acting. Signor Armandi 
appears neither fully to enter into the music he sings or the character 
of the young y Puritan hero he represe uts, and conceals his deficiencies 
by vainly striving for effect in the one, and by exaggerated ¢ X pression 
in the other. Signor Mario, on the ‘other hand, 
which, though certainly zof what it has been, is still unapproached 
by that of any other living tenor, while the tendency to excessivi 
polish in his acting, to which I have referred, is really as far removed 
from anything like superficiality as it is from the other extreme. la 
short, of Raoul alone does Mr. Gye possess a superior representative 
than Mr. Mapleson, and though Signor Giugiini (whose approaching 

appearance as Jtaou/ is announced) will be an exchange for the ee tter, 

the superiority will still exist. Covent Garden has the advantage in 
spectacle, perhaps in chorus—though, by the way, the pore Ai 
chorus was very ineffectively given there on Tuesday night—and 
slightly in orchestra, and, as 1 have said, decidedly in the repre- 


yossesses a vole 


sentation of the hero, but in every other respect I am inclined | 


to think the balance is decidedly in favour of the house in thi 
Haymarket—a result vastly creditable to Mr. Mapleson’s  well- 
<lirected efforts. 

AMATEUR. 


BOOKS. 
EDWARD IRVING’S LIFE. 


Mr. Carty .z is reported to have said of “wall Oliphant’s Life of 
Edward Irving, that it was “the most loyal biography” he had 


read for many years. ‘There would be much to say ou the words | 


* The Life of Edward Irving, Minister of the National Scotch Church, Londoa, By 


Mrs. Vliphant, Hurst aud Blackett, 


drawing than in | ( 


themselves,—on the implication which they seem to e& , that 
biographer is to be ‘loyal’ to the man or woman whose "like ie be . 
writing rather than to God’s truth,—on the light which such is 
view may throw on Mr. Carlyle’s own later performances. And jt abe 
even be add sd, that in spite of entire unlikeness of » the 
of the Life of Edward Irving will, perhaps, be reminded ot 


Jarlyle by the wearisome turgidness of eucomium, the re ‘4 in taney 


} 








| endearing epithets ee 5 Mrs. O} iphant bestows upon her hero te 
perhaps, also, by some reaction of rising choler against th iad " 
himself, such as fulsome aianeneile is apt to produc One pe 

needs at times to recal to oneself who were Irvine’s frien j 
fellow-sufferers, —what principles were involved in the protes 
against Presbyterian narrowness in which he took part,—to h =" 


with equanimity this perpetual glorification of a man w 
that persecuted band, stands conspicuous chiefly through kis sels 
delusion. y 

Nevertheless, Edward pain. ¥ was a true and earnest man: 
point of moral character unspotted; who exercised in his 














day a 
wide influence, to a great ext for good; who died b 4s 
had lived. The portrait prefixed to his biogr: s tog 
vivid gli into his ol iaracter, as of a man essent s the G 
mans would say, schwdrmerisch,—dreamy, eutiiusias with « 
siderable p ywer to fascinate and to mislead, with no einen 
lead. There is sufficient strength about the chin to make the combiy 
tion of the visionary brow with the proud and hasty mouth, and th 
wandering eyes, of whose sight the artist’s touch ecauuot 1 ee 
divergence, doubly dangerous. Let such a man once go ast vy, a 





‘ because utterly slucere, 

of him. A sadder and strang 
} and self-abnegation than Irving 
imagined. 

The Scottish period of his life Irving evid ntly considered himself, 
and it is evidently consider 
hie ole ct and ill-success. 
cult not to see the falseness of such a view. A tanner’s sou, of 
Annan, born in 1792, after five years of imperfect training in Edin 





obstinacy in error may be expeets 








Ol self will, Sel lelus 





s life presents can, ind 


“d by his biographer, as one of und served 


Putting the dates drily together, it is 


burgh University, and privat feeding upon Hooker aud Oss 
Irving, recommended by r Jolin Leslie and Dr. Cli 
age of only eighteen, took charge of a school at Ha lding | 
passed from thence, in two years more, to an “ academ in Kirk 
ealdy. ‘To this far too early introduction into the respons s of 
in lepe ndent tuition may probably be ascribed in some measure bot 
the stilted pedagogic style, which no doubt became eventually natural 
to him, and a habi hu il boldness of self-reliance in after-life, whils 
his early | ers of fascination are indicated by the fact tha ready 
Kirkealdy | his pupi were designated as “Irvingites.”  Tlaving 
carried on his theologic a studies together with the work of tuit 


obtained at twenty-three a licence to preach. At t ItV-SiX h 





fin ally gave up teaching, an | proce ded t ig lo 1 
self to his own ministerial profession. Here, in the course of 
following year, he was invited by the most famous of Scotch p 

ers, Chalmers, to go and assist him in Glasgow, and in anoth 

years received a “ call ” from the “ Caledonian Cha ” in London, 
l which ¢ eave the tone to his after-w rk. 7 lis is surely nol t tale 





unsuccessful, but, on the contrary, a singularly successili Car 
the more to be wondered at when we are told that Irving's preaching 


was not appreciated, aud was wont to empty the church. 








i 
To London then goes the tall, handsome, letie young man of 
thirty, anxious “to make a demonstration for a higher sty 
Christianity, something more magnanimous, more herox ] than this 
age affects.’ Ominous words, such as come not from » mouths 


of the Pauls and of the Luthers, but of the 
the Loyolas, the heresiarchs and the founders of spin ual 
the men who look to a righté ! 
of duty, to a faith beyond that of servants who know tha 





desp tisms— 


they are unprofitable always. Popularity was the only tnal ol 
earthly suecess which Irving yet wanted. Lluto this he now 
vaulted almost at a bound. He began his labours in Hatton Garden 
on the second Sunday of July, 1822. By the 5th November his 
church “ overflows every day,” and a new and larger one Is spoken 





of. Sir James Mackintosh and Canning come to he ( 

refers to him in the House of Commons. ‘There ar pi s 
for seats ina chapel which only holds 500, He pub LIONS, 
and an “Argument for Judgment to Come,” which, though assailed 
on all sides by the press, reach a third edition in a littl yre thal 
as many months. Just two years from the tune of his coming 
the foundation-stone of a new church has to be laid—that of the 
present Seotch Church in Regent-square. $s now 4 good 


and the best-abused 


ry i 





four years the most famous, 
| preacher in London. ; 

This is the really grand period of Irving’s life. He is deeply 
attached to his old Scottish Cnurch, to her hymus and primitive cod 
But without being aware of it he has grown too big for 
the set Presbyterian orthodoxy of the day, and thereby for all t 


Lie most pop 


lessions, 


orthodoxy > Sp aks of orphans * thrown upon the lather i ol U4, 





has the audacious humility to confess himself “more beholden to 
iC leridge “than to ali men besid s, for the knowledge ot ic Lrutil itocee 
| as it is inJesus.” Invited to preach for the London Miss y Socit 
ustead of franing his sermon to the replenishment the ( 

| mittee’s ( fers, he actu lly preaches Straight ty »ec p mt 
need of going forth, without statf or scrip, to the work. Llis views 
ou bap ism deepen not only tar beyond Calvinistic, but even ordinary 
Anglican levels, so that as ¢ wly as 1525 he is found declaring that 


‘ ssedly, 


6 


] ] ] > ‘ ‘ an ; 
we are all grown virtually adult Baptists, whatever we be | 


» 
jin that we take no comfort or eucouragemenut out ol the sacra neut. 
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a I 
Though vehe »mently opposed to Romish tric *keries, he has 
y about the issue of the intellectual forms” of his own church, 
and theoretical infidelity, than of the sensual 
which do tend to supersti 
Mountebank 
refined 


Alt ho or a e 
concern . 
« which tend to pr ictical 
forms of the Romish Church, J S n 
reserve a faith, though it be of the sense. ; as h 
- l highest and most 


ion, and still 


“é 


ermed, whilst courted by the Sanden 
society, he fulfils, without assistance, all the duties of his ministry; 1s 
at the call of t the as much time in endeavouring 
i aim ¢ an ill- bred L 1 preachet a oe 
ver ng’ "a duchess, 1 altogether, to use the words of one who 
afesses tO having | d enormous prejudice s against him, 
rous Protestant against the rel ligion of the news; 





poorest , Will 


clerk asa West-e1 





to reek 


L 





( 
pers and Exeter 


Hall that has appeared in our gen rati 
T » first trace of that cloud which was to oversha low his useful 
s perceptible to us » the fascination which, as early as 1525, the 
of pr hens beg to exercise over him, in fils inexion with 


Frere, and in the conviction which li 





. 
a Drummond and Hat 


imbibed from the latter of the nearness of the Second Advent, viewed 
as th final event in t Hence his translation of a work on that 
“ biect, by the sham Jew, “ Juan Josafat Ben Ezra,” in reality a 
Jest t aba te Lacunza ; hen the conferen 1p ey at Albury 


Park, Henry Drummond’s seat, and the appearance of the VW 

Watch, a quarterly journal of prophecy, in which Irving figures as 
nost prominent member of the sch |. Between his own dreamy 
ithusiastic nature—the blow struck 


affection by th 


death of his eldest child—and the strain of prophetic study on a 
; ] ; ] ] 
n nd alre udy overwroug Wi enuine WOrKk, Lillie Was nee ded already 


t} 


throw him wholly olf his balance 
Then can e theological 
faculty to snuff 




















by a pecul liar sics, a 
unde ind truffles, smelt and erubbed up “new doctrine” in t 
earnestness with which Irving set forth the redemption of m | 
by Christ, and the unity of His human nature with our own, Su 
views naturally disp ed Irving in favour of Mr. Erskine of Linla 
then’s doctrine of the “ unconditional freeness of Gospi yf M 
Campbell of Row’s pi ition of ft univers f God 
He became intimate with both (1828) ; invited Mr. Cam) to] ( 
for him. The Evangelical ty began to take up grou id aca 
! - James Haldane wrote a ]} | let in refutation of : 

{ ctrine ;” the “* ¢ lustructor” opened 1 (| 

t es O11  ] at ‘ { It , I » 4 I} Va l 

Chur 1 prost ulions or 1 ( t M { i 5 { S} 
Irving. The P: Loudon con Lhis writ 

and excommunicated n Sov Ilis « i Kirk Ses i { 

hin at frst, and i 1 togell ») iled di j 10 th G era 

As The case can \ tu! i t hree 1 
above named. In ¢ s ill four w lly « 
demned; Irving’s ma | disposed of by a1 
P sbyterv to in pure het] ic W I i ior of « 1 V 
aid Lo prot d thereafter g uld ( 

But it was not on a | t of doctrine that | ejection f 
his own pulpit took plac So far back as 15258 ud become ¢ 
vineed that the spiritual ¢ ft postolic age were eX 
tional, but belonged to thie ¢ rch of all ag Mr. Scott, at t 
time his ecoadjutor, ha ne entertained similar v s. Then came, 
in Scotland or in Eng l, “seizures of the spirit,” “ miraculou 
cures,” “tongues,” propli s (LSS0 At early 1 s lrving a 
the most devout of his ik \ rs ers prayed daily for ¢ 
bestowal of the miuraculou cifis of the Holy GI Ihe ve 
answered according to their idols. 3 July, L831, two of the fl 
had “received the gift of tongues and prophecy - By Octobe 
Irving had no d ubt that G dl i i “raised | t] cl] of } | 
amoug us.” A little m re, a vl the preachet falls into the background 

Lhe secne h | ( ( presents Regen Oquare ma S 

crowded, not to hear him, but “the tongu and “the p 

ts,” many of them women, few or none of them connected with 
the genuine congregat i i is S beco aisV, Lhen alicn 
ated; take counsel’s opinion as the irregula > Lis TLPOGUCceG 
milo wors ip, a id after vail yi ymustrating, appeal to the L l 
Presbytery, which a y« before they had delicd On their minister's 
b hail, , 

From the moment. the s brought to issu formal 
irregula y tbe conclusion wa i fi gone on and the trial could 
VY EXUIDIL a Fane I cross purposes | we men Who simply 
sougit formally to verify an in rovertible matter of fact, and on 
utterly absorbed in thi contemplation of what ved to him a truth 
beyond and above all facts Considered trom the pou f view whi 
a can Interest us, t 1 Irving’s wh person lity, these pr 
ings present to us in its t appalling form that blending of s 
Sacriiice, self-wi f-del L. which, as before stated, form th 
Stapie of his ch Ihe sole point which he would allow to b 
42 guestion was the reality of the “ maniicstat is.” as extraordinary 
vifts ol the Holy Sp it. Fou no 
doubt. The Second Advent was led 
by the ¢ tpouring of certain gilt wey 
were nowhere. A fals eV ts 
' made to attest the S na t 
Youch for the reality of the gifts. In this state of mmd no warn 
ing could shake him. Ou the very first morning of the trial Robert 
Baxter of Doneaster, most prominent the “prophets,” came uj 


. | ; > Uy 
trom Yorkshire to declare, with a candour of which Mrs, Oliphant 


4aus LO appreciate the heroism, that his pretensi 





Obes ; that he had spoken “ by a lying spirit.” 





another of the “ gifted’? had recauted, accusing herself ol delusio 


But all t no avail. 


ii 


] 


Driven out of his church, the great preacher wandered first to 








Gray’s Inn-road, a large room shared with Robert Owen, then to 
Newman-street his friends, those whom hitherto he might have 
de ed the most o-minded. such as M umpbell and Mr Scott, 
had both set their ‘'s against the “manifestations.” The Presby- 
tery of Annan, which had ordained him, tried him for he sy, and 
posed him from the minisiry. Bitterer still were the trials which 
his own special flock inflicted upon him in the process of growth into 
i “ Catholic and Apostolic Church On his return from deposition 
by Annan Presbytery, he was received Nei t “with an 
immediate interdict ‘in the power,’ forbidding him to « ‘ise any 
priestly fu lminist sacra its, or to sume anything 
ut of the pro f a deacon, the lowest ofli it ! formed 
hurch.” H was not permitted even to preach, exc n those 
SS d assemblies in which the outer world ol ( vers wer 
idmitted,” until lreecived reordination as “ ang of the chureh 
from a layman’s hands, at the command of o ( th fted Il 
\ » had haug y relused to “ giv ) standing as a uster of 
( "s i it of “ six ft London P ytery 
he who had felt ul to “ft the ts’’ of the r them 
S es | \ » | i deelared anv } 1 or. ¢ » wD Anti- 
( st wh s { com between a man ¢ 1 a r and 

his master { 3 re obey Jesus you m ( Lit us; 

I had to learn that he had no business “ to draw e clusions from t 
| ecies, or to low th ida upon his own au ity,” but 
* await \postle’s decision.” He, who had taken in so 
b adly the univ ty of Christ’s sac ifice, he had to see all perso: 
shut out by “the Spirit” from Holy Communion, who might doubt 
t natul i t wnifestations.’ lle, wv had sp 1 Robert 
Baxter’s earnest 1 self-abasing warnin he had to see a prophet 
whom he had obeyed rebuked with himself by the a cs And 
\ 1 hits tle? health mperatively ¢ mnanded id the 
winter ler ¢ nat 1 Spi order¢ ( i ulLevents fully 
ved t ! ! tt itu un LSdb, ¢ i ssionary 

t , horthw Llis ow sent him forth ul { 
! 1 k " ( ) t work \ e trom 
a I t iV t ira i tot gate th 
! irs ol! s 

I} T 1 1 Cl . th i 1 ! 1 4 insect { 
e¢ fits.” O ssistance Mrs. Oliphant k vie es wilt 
WKS In hel I ivy to disparage ot ike game ol iin the 

\ W ' is ] ‘ , dD yw New 
| 1 res f his own na 1 1 r which 


‘ doudy mh neral accuracy Professor Scott 


Ma i t ! yw ma i itl manifes 
It 1 But, to say not Ww { “revivals” of 
re 1 an to too m if tt bia the rise of 
\\ ’ Met it ist century Ww ae i ied by almost 
{ \ ( | stations” of the Irv le vement 
of the We vs pre them from ever 
\ yr such I cc them swerve trom tf I Ih lake, for 
! ! cutry from Chari \\ i ’s D y, dated 
b, ly 
5 with the help of God, I ha noved, parti 
ilarly M uterfeits 1 have already detected 
\ hae lla in h rv, | ordered to be carried out ller con- 
lsion wa > vi t to take away the use of her limbs, till they laid 
left h " loor Then immediately she found her legs, and 
walk Som u ll si ho always t ire to stand nea 
und try v I ry loudest, since | had them removed out of my 
ha t ta lam 2 Last night, before 1 began, | 
publ ever cried is t rown y Vv ‘ hould, 
V it rt judving them, | tly ca | to the farthest 
wr of the 3 . But my porters had no ‘ ployment the whol 
; it 
And hat l Iry rimay pe th it tol e suffered 
re than ih, no doubt, for pwn sensitive hea vhat h 
cl 1 { il { I wo l was sure y is no ne { mare l with 
those truly ) in i ol 1 1c Wesley in which we find 
them | \ ! uy r day subject l to p il outrage 
id ] gratitud i th Catho and A pos 
tolic Chur to ls yunder ¢ itutes Irving’s true claim to 
mart yrdom—hin * saved, \ yas | re.” It has been 
suit hi by yell it idve, that “ he was the man of 
lays who felt t deeply and inwardly the truth of the old 
Purit t ( \ i who laboured most under the most difficult 
eireums rari th co pass into t acknowleds nt of a 
universal K ol God, n sech t m an athe ( lemocracy. 
lf the embodimn 7 thal eo vini narrow led rule ol 
e “apostle of Newman-street—the realization of that kingdom of 
God m their ext e ¢ j ims to have been one of tl 
n SUrikl failures Whit i Church tustory led. 





LLOPE S NORTH AMER 
affords a new proof of the charm which 
t ty Ilis two massive volumes contain little that 1s 


! to the reader, nothing which the student of American 
i can cept as a discovery. His desei plious are frequently 
Led ! ( i ell as olten as an extempore preacuel wil- 
SS his re urks on the taciturn character ot tue Western 1 u—and 
| rr e is occa lly, as when he pronounces th Americans 
irreligious, €Xx¢ ne iperLecial Yet his book may be re ud with 
} sure, iw ably lar ex ithe best novel of the season 

in ten y circulation, “It is the talk of a cultivated, tolerant gen 
\\ ! it eyes and us ho can 1 KE apologies 

* Mr.7 pes North America. By A. Trollepe. Chapman and Hall 
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for the things most offensive to his own prejudices, and who never! Americans to be disagreeable people. He repeats most of) 

forgets that conversation should not degenerate into a lecture. A | mother’s statements, confirms all the stories of the unruliness of), 
club man sauntering through the States, and talking to himself of | children, and the habits which babies of four years old acqu be 
his own honest opinions, would say pretty much what Mr. Trollope ordering their own dinners, and demanding plenty of pickles, 1 
has said. ‘The size of the volumes in this respect is of advantage, | tells stories of the strange American vanity shown by all classe: , 
for monologue of this kind to be pleasant should never be terse, and almost every occasion, aud mentions, though with kindly exeys 

Mr. Trollope wanders away into all kinds of side-patlis, gossips of the present most irrational di : for England. He is bitter on 4 
woman’s rights and European hotels, and all manner of bye-topics, in| subject of American women, who demand all manner of privileges 
a pleasant, chatty, though somewhat verbose style, which carries the and never smile in return, and whom he actually loathes, and gy. 
listener with him to the end, and when he stops leaves the impress n|not add that irrational as their treatment may be and is, it 
that the speaker, if not the most far-sighted of men, is one of the | monstrates conclusively that Americans have the power of eon 











{UeT 


most agreeable. ing their own selfishuess by reverence for the weak. These ar 

One derives from such writing rather impressions than knowledge, | stories, but he adds two or three very grave charges agains, 
and of the impressions these two are certainly the most prominent. | Americans. They are, he says, prone to dishonesty, irreligious, 
The American system of government has, onthe whole, and witha few | given to submit over-much to re cognized authority. “The 


drawbacks, succeeded, and has produced one of the most prosperous | we have heard before, but the two latter are new. The re 
peoples on earth, and the most eminently disagreeable. Everywhere, | “it behoves a man to be smart” is, says Mr. Trollope, in ey 
even in the thick of the districts ravaged by the war, Mr. Trollope | man’s mouth, and expresses a state of feeling most unfayoy. 
found prosperity—a whole people fed, for example, on ample if not | able to probity. Everybody tries to take advantage of his neigh. 
excessive and generous diet. Even where trade has been crippled, | bour, without reproof, statesmen take bribes and are trusted, » 
as in Lowell, or has perished, as in a little town devoted to making nerals sell contracts and are promoted, merchants swindle and 
jewellery, there is no hunger, and no dread of any. Every man has | remain in society, aud even the labourers who in England usual) 
wherewithal to eat and to drink, and to clothe himself roughly. | escape are cheated out of their wages. They are so well off they ea 
He has, moreover, usually a better house than an English-/| give trust, and so get frequently “done,” two statements not’ alto. 
man of the same rank, all classes looking upon rent as (Ae | gether compatible. If the labourer is so prosperous cheating js pg 
great expenditure, and generally devoting to it one-fourth of| very general. There can be no doubt that much of this is true, for 
their income. An American, says Mr. Trollope, would consider | in a country where money is the only reward moncy will be sought by 
the English drawing and dining-room but mean accommodation, | every means, and where speculation is exceedingly rife there will 
while even in the far West, and among the labourers, the cottages, | many bankrupts. But a general adherence to certain principles 
as we should call them, are spacious, healthy, and clean. Every | honesty is absolutely essential to commercial success, and the ¢ 
man, too, has the means of an education which Mr. Trollope pro- | mercial success of the Americans is undoubted. There must 
nounces after examination sound and thorough, carried sometimes, | recoguized limit to “smartness” or enterprise would be at an end, 
too, to an extent we should deem odd, as when a schoolmistress of | aud we suspect it is pretty much the same as that of most other 
twenty-four asks girls of fifteen why the Romans carried off the | countries. It is only the prominent form of dishonesty whieh js 
Sabine women, and when the natural answer has been instantly | changed. Larceny, for example, is very infrequent, the man wh 
lisped out by a young lady “because they were pretty,” procecds | England would steal in the States preferring to “ trade you out’ 
to explain all the theory of population. Mr. Trollope confesses, | your property. So in India, where from the prevalence of an adroit 
with a little of the scorn really educated men always fecl for school- | system of swindling in all forms of marketing the people appear 
boy acquirements, that he bowed humbly before the learned little | honest, they have established a vast system of paper currency wit 
folks to whom he was occasionally asked to “ speak a few words,” but | parallel for the demand it makes on individual honesty. Nob 
his general testimony is distinctly in their favour. He illustrates | ever saw a native bill of exchange legally drawn up, or heard of 
well, also, the extent of the sacrifices by which these schools are | being dishonoured. 
maintained when he observes that if England paid for State education The charge of irreligion arises evidently from the peculiar | 
as Boston pays England would raise the 800,000/., over which econo- | common to all American minds, of dealing familiarly with things 
mists made recently such a fuss, for the schools of London alone, | sacred. The truth is, the habit is with them a proof of faith. They 
Above and beyond all these advantages the ordinary American is | believe so heartily, that they do not think over-familiarity or irreve- 
more of a man, of a helpful independent being, than the ordinary | rence dangerous to their faith. Lowell, in the Biglow papers, 
Englishman. He is less haunted by the fear of the future. If he | stantly uses expressions which, when analyzed, are blasphemous, 
is ruined in one trade he turns quictly to another, for all are open, | without the faintest idea of blasphemy. Preachers, undoubtedly 
and he is about as competent as his neighbours. If he is an agri-| sincere, insert in their sermons sentences which would empty an 
culturist he buys land cheap, tenant-farming being unknown, and | English church. But to suppose that the hard Puritan sons of 
leases of more than twelve years actually forbidden by the consti- | New England, who support their ministers better, as Mr. Trollope 
tution of New York. Ifhe is a labourer, he has to submit to exces- | acknowledges, than the law supports English clergymen, who still 
sively, perhaps injuriously, hard work, it being the custom of Ame-| hold that every text in the scripture involves an absolute cor 
rican foremen to keep driving their bands incessantly, but he soon | mand, and whose favourite books are permeated by a spirit 
makes enough to start in some independent line. He is, of course, | picty almost mystic in its depth and fervour, are irreligious, is to 
rough, even insolent externally, but—as Mr. Trollope is careful to | coufound piety with Evangelical formulas. The man of the middle 
repeat some fifty times—the point is not what kind of man is plea- | ages did not disbelieve because he attended miracle plays, with all 
santest for you, but what sort is most advantageous to himself. | their grotesque familiarity. Rather he attended them out of the 
Insolent porters are a grievance to travellers, but the prosperity and | depth of his unreasoning faith. So with regard to the disposition of 
habit of self-assertion from which this insolence springs give said | the American to submit to authority. Mr. Trollope says there is 
porters a higher, fuller, and more varied manhood than any endurance | very little inclination to resist Government, so long as ihe people 
of the discipline of poverty would do. Mr.'Trollope found books, and | choose the governors. They do not even cavil much at anything th 
valuable books, in every “labourer’s” house he visited, ascertained that | President does. If a general issues a harsh order, the people submit 
all classes understood and felt about the war pretty much alike, decided | to it. So do labourers to their gang leaders. So do the people t 
that the average consumption of newspapers was about three aday per | all officials directing private companies, railways, steam-boats, 
head, and repeats sentences like this almost ad nauseam: “For my-| other conveyances. There is, he would imply, an undue habit of 
self] do not like the Americans of the lower orders. I am not comfort- | mission, which induces an American to yield quietly when a 
able among them. They tread on my corns and offend me. They make | Englishman would storm. There may be such a spirit, but surely i 
my daily life unpleasant. But I do respect them. I acknowledge | is at variance with all we know of American history. They are 4 
their intelligence and personal dignity. I know that they are men | “law abiding” people, to use their own phrase, but they resisted 
and women worthy to be so called; I see that they are living as} the Fugitive Slave Law, resist the Maine Liquor Law every day, 
human beings in possession of reasoning faculties ; and I see that they , aud compel all governing men to watch most anxiously, and, as we 
owe this to the progress that education has made among them.” | think, servilely, the current of public opinion. The apparent quies 
American institutions have, in fact, given the mass of the people the , cence arises quite as much, we suspect, from a consciousness of irre- 
means of physical comfort, knowledge, and thorough civilization; in| sistible strength as from any habit of submission. The people wh 
other words, they have secured the precise result in which all other | cau, in an instant, drive the whole of their governing class so com- 
institutions fail. ‘There are plenty of things, many of them things of | pletely from power that their very names are forgotten, are likely t 
enormous importance, which are not secured, but this one is, and no | tolerate stretches of authority which only anticipate their will 
man who has ever studied the social condition of Europe will deny | During the present war, no doubt they have shown unexpected readi- 
that it is by far the most important of all. That it excites a pas-| ness to surrender guarantees, and they are possibly not aware how 
sionate love in the American for his own country is abundantly evi- | strong military government really is, but there is no proof as yet that 
dent. Mr. Trollope, judging impartially, for as he says himself he is | the fever fit once over they will not be restored to their usual reve- 
well aware his book will not be well received in the States, declares | rence for certain great principles. They may have lost it, and cer- 
his firm belief that the Americans have volunteered for this war from | tainly in allowing a military censorship over the press they have shown 
patriotic motives. The pay is in no case much more than two-thirds , considerable waut of foresight, put if they submit to any Government 
of the sum the private must have made in eivil life, while thousands | but their own it will be because they have been taken by surprise, 
have enlisted to whom no conceivable pay would have been a tempta- not because they are inclined to obey. i 
tion, have quitted children, and wives, and homes, to “ do something Mr. ‘Trollope speaks, of course, much of the war, but he has, we 
for the country.” He thinks that in places there may have been a_ think, added little to the facts already known. His judgment on the 
little tyranny, public opinion holding the man who had not volun-! soldiery seems fair, for he holds that they are intelligent, zealous, 
teered for the war, or sent a son to the war, or lectured for the war, | and personally brave, but given to drink, and dirt, and exceedingly 
or done some special individual thing for the war, somehow disgraced, | sickly. That is not a very novel judgment, but it is all Mr. Trollope 
but still the existence of ¢haé feeling indicates patriotism of a highly | gives us, though his opiuion is spread over pages, and defended with 
developed kind. : ~ ” | the easy, well-bred colloquialism which, on this subject as on any 
As we have said, Mr. Trollope, like most travellers, holds the ' other, is the principal recommendation of his book. 
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RAVENSHOE.* 
nse body of vitality in this hook—humour, imagi- 


1 is an imme hour, igi. 
THERE ; greatest wealth, and that delightful kind 


pation, observation in the 


of satire Ww 


-+allect; but there 1s exceedingly little, if any, dramatic power. 
intellect 5 _— : 


my. sqine well-marked, «rdent, and buoyant character sprawls, 
The cnn over the whole book, lending itself now to one mask, 

- to another, but really the same in essence through what- 
aon geuth it speaks. Perhaps it might be maintained, with 
4 show of reason, that no very great variety of delineative 
imagination is consistent with a closely-knitted mind. There is in 
cal dramatic writers—we use = dramatic ‘ in the largest sense of 
the word as describing the power of identifying the imagination with 
any large number of characters—a certain relaxation of fibre which 
admits of breaking themselves in pieces in imagination, and reani- 
mating each fragment in a separate life of its own,—an Imagin itive 
process in some measure ai il gous to that by which the living frag- 
s of some insects will develop into so many distinct individu ils. 
he greatest writers of all times you can trace this process 
Goethe is always reproducing, in pairs, the hard shrewd, 
inh his Tasso, for example, 


as it 


ment k 
In some ol t 
distinctly. epr 
and the soft receptive, side ol himselt : ex : 
{ntonio and Tasso are e ich of them a sculptured fragment of G vethe’s 
own mind, the twin nature within him. You can see the same thing 
happening even Wn his female characters, for there were s 
though only two men, easily quarriable out of Goethe s great and 
loosely united nature. Again, any one who studies the wonderful 
multiplicity of Mr. Thackeray’s dramatic conceptions will not doubt 
fora moment that distinct and unmistakable as is the personal mark 
set upon each, the deeper conceptions are for the most part reducible to 


re several women, 





two or three classes, all of which are one-sided developments of frag- 
ments of his own mind. Warrington and Pendennis, for instanc 
are, we may be sure, always conversing in Mr. Thackeray, whether 
he be writing for the public or discoursing with himself: at all events, 
when Mr. Thackeray appears in his own character as author these 
“two voices” are vividly heard in constant alternation. Nor do we 
know of any instance of the higher dramatic power where the different 
Jements of character seem to b very closely strung into a single 
personality. Of Shakspeare we know too little to speak confidently, 
but all the non-dramatic writings suggest an easy, flexible, disinte- 
grateable kind of mind. Perhaps the only marked instance to the 
contrary is Sir Walter Scott’s, which was certainly a strong, nervous, 
close ly-packed character: nor does he often seem to have sculptured 
his creations out of his own experience. Still, probably in nine cases 
out of ten, the deepest dramatic effects in all literatures are produced 
by the simple disintegration of the nature of the dramatist under a 
great variety of external circumstances. 

~ Mr. Henry Kingsley’s genius scarcely admits of this process, 
admits of it, indeed, even less than his brother’s. The ceutral character, 
which is at the imaginative root of Ravenshoe, is not, like that of atrue 
dramatist, susceptib!e of cross-divisions into innumerable differently 
shaped crystals. It modilies itself only by the relative amount of 
good and evil, and the relative amount of self-control or relaxation 
attributed to it. ‘The substratum of all is a healthy, strong, sympa- 
thetic, vivid, animal nature, with a very deep vein of moral euthu- 
siasm, and the humorous irony of a keen, shrewd intellect over all. 
Now, the dramatic defect of the book appears to us to be that an 
attempt is made so to apportion these qualities among the various 
haracters that several of them come out with a distinct intellectual 
surface, but no dody of character, and others with mass enough, but 
without a distinct surface. For example, Lord Saltire and Lady 
Ascot (senior) have between them almost all the clear-cut irony and 
humour, but it is nearly impossible to understand what the under- 
lying mass of character is meaut to be. Partly hid under the shadow 
of age, partly under the disguise of old-fashionedness, we only infer 
that they are really passionate natures of a noble and disinterested 
tone, but never get a glimpse of anything but the superficial oddity 
and irony of their benevolence. On the other hand, if Lord Saltire 
and Lady Ascot are profiles with no bust, Charles Ravenshoe may 
be said to be a bust with no profile. There you feel that you have 
all the basis of an easy-going, noble, masculine nature, but you never 
distinctly see the man. Much as is said about him he is not a clear 
picture to the mind’s eye. The only character 
us truly dramatic is Lord Welter’s, in which Mr. Kingsley has con 
centrated all the potentialities of animal brutality and recklessness 
which his imagination contains, without ey aporating that redeeming 
drop of affectionateness that is so characteristic of his moral scenery. 
Lord Welter, with his red, hairless, cruel face, and big under-lip, 
really lives in the imagination, only he becomes rather ¢oo good after 
his one triumph over the devil towards the end. here is not in all 
diavenshoe one other seutence so truly dramatic as the following on 
Lord Welter: ; ; 

“ Adelaide was beaten. She was getting afraid of her husband—afraid 
f his strong masculine cunning, of his reckless courage, and of the strange 
apparition of a great brutal Aeart at the bottom of it all. What were all 
her fine-spun female cobwebs worth against such a huge, blundering, thiev- 
ing hornet as he ?” 


which seems to 


That is a perf ct spectacle of a character, and it is, moreover, con- | 


sistently worked through, except, as we said, that the remaining 
drop of goodness bubbles up too obtrusively and suddenly at the 
close. But for the rest the characters are far from distinct. Lord 
Saltire’s conversation, amusing as it is, is only good irony coming 
tom a kind rich old man, and is much too like the type of all the 
ingsleyan irony,—Raplael Eben Ezra in “ Hypatia,”—to be indi- 


Vidually recognizable. The same quality, too, is diffused over cha- 


* Kavenshoe. By Henry Kingsley. In three volumes. Macmillan 


hich springs from a warm heart well reined in by a keen | 


| racters that have no title to it. For instance, Densil Ravenshoe 
himself, who is meant to be the model of ordinary, good-humoured 
| squirearchy, is glorified at times with a touch of this intellectual 
irony : 
| “Do you believe in witches, then, Mr. 
Tiernay. 

“Why no,” said Densil, stroking his chin thoughtfully, “I suppose not. 
It don’t seem to me now, as an old man, a more absurd belief than this new 
lectro-biology and table-turning. Charles tells me that they use magic 
cystals at Oxford, and even claim to have raised the devil himself at Mer- 
-, which, at this time of day, seems rather like reverting to first prin- 
ciples. 


Ravenshoe?” said Father 


f} Clearly, Densil Ravenshoe was thinking for Lord Saltire, and not 


for himself in the form of that last remark; but this is only one 
example of the general effusion of the Kingsleyan habit of mind 
over almost all the personalities of this book. Where there is nothin 
of this, as inthe case of Cuthbert, Mackworth, William, Senet 
Mainwaring, Mary Corby, aud several others, there is no personality 
at all. 

But though the dramatic portion of the hook seems to us exceed- 
there 
is a power both of pictorial humour and of pictorial pathos in it of 
irare order. Wedo not mean to refer again to the irony which, 
though very good, is perhaps comparatively easy,—but the quick 
eye for humorous incident, which is shown in so many of the London 
chapters, and the nursery scenes. The following is not the best 
example by any means of what we mean, but it is the shortest, and 
betrays both au eye aud a humour that reminds one of Dickens in his 
be st days 


ingly a ‘fective, and to become more so as the story goes on, 


rhere was a public-house at the corner of the mews, where it joined 
the street; and on the other side of the street you could see one house, 
No. 16. The footman of No. 16 was inthe area, looking through the rail- 
ings. A thirsty man came to the public-house on horseback, and drank a 
pot of beer at a draught, turning the pot upside down. It was too much 
for the footman, who disappeared. Next came a butcher with a tray of 
meat, who turned into the area of No. 16, and left the gate open. After 
rhe dog, instead of going straight 
The blind man thought 
he was going round the corner. Charles saw what would happen; but, before 
he had time to ery out, the blind man had plunged headlong down the area 
steps and disappeared, while from the bottom, as from the pit, arose the 
curses of the butcher. Charles and others assisted the blind man up, gave 
him some beer, and set him on his way. Charles watched him, After he 
had gone a little way, he began striking spitefully at where he thought his 
rhe dog was evidently used to this amusement, 
and dexterously avoided the blows, Finding vertical blows of no avail, 
the blind man tried horizontal ones, and caught an old gentleman across the 
shins, making him drop his umbrella and catch up his leg The blind man 
promptly asked an alms from him, and, not getting one, turned the corner; 
and Charles saw him no more.” 


him came a blind man, led by a dog. 
on, turned down the area steps after the butcher. 


dog was, with his stick. 


The pathos, also, is very deep and fine, without the slightest obtru- 
siveness,—sometimes even hidden under a cloak of sportive expres- 
sion. ‘The deepest touches are, perhaps, those connected with the 
little shoe-black ; but even the following dashing allusion to the 
desolation which the Russian war carried into both Russia and Eng- 
land has in it the touch of a strong imagination stirred by a warm 
heart 

“ Karlin Karlinoff was herding strange-looking goats on the Suratow 
hill-side, which looks towards the melancholy Volga on one side, and the 
reedy Ural on the other, when the Pulk came back, and her son was not 
with them, Eliza Jones had got on her husband's smock-frock, and was 
a-setting of beans, when the rector’s wife came struggling over the heavy 
lands and water-furrows, and broke the news 9 ntly, and with many tears. 
Karlin Karlinoff drove her goats into the mud-walled yard that night; 
though the bittern in the melancholy fen may have been startled from his 
reeds by a cry more wild and doleful than his ow n; and Eliza Jones went 
on setting her beans, though they were watered with her tears.” 

We ought, we suppose, to say something of the exceedingly awk- 
ward, sprawling, self-willed plot of Ravenshoe. Why it comes to a 
conclusion at all is a question which everybody would instinctively 
answer by some external reason. The editor of Macmillan thought 
there was enough of it; or the author of Doctor Antonio was waiting 
impatiently for his turn;—or Mr. Kingsley was tired ;—or anything 
rather than that the artist’s view of the necessities of the scheme was 
satisfied. For it had no artistic necessities. None of the characters 
really grew under the touch of the author ;—not even Lord Welter’s, 
much less Charles Ravenshoe’s. 

But apart from the dramatic aspect, of which we have said 
enough, a story, an action might have been conceived with a unity 
of itsown. ‘This, however, is not the case. The proper dénouement 
is at the end of the first volume, where Father Mackworth’s secret 
comes out. After that, what the Germans call the “retarding” 
element in the drama begins, and we are retarded to the end of 
the story, without any obvious reason, and in a very miscellaneous 
way. ‘Lhere is a theory among high artists that this retardation 
is a very essential element in any story, heightening the suspense 
by that quilibrium between tide and current, which neutralizes the 
noisy torrent of the action, and “ makes a silence” in the reader’s 
mind. Not being deeply versed in these matters, we cannot say how 
far this retardation is essential to high art, but we should doubt 
much if it could properly occupy all the last three acts of the drama 
as it does here; the current of the tale is not only neutralized, for a 

noment of suspense, but killed altog ther. Charles effectually hides 
|himself against the impulse of reason, duty, natural feeling, and 
everything else, and we have simply to wait tll the fit is over. 

However, it is ungrateful to quarrel with a book that contains such 
| wealth of life and humour, on artistic or any other grounds; but if 
the dramatic deficiencies are involuntary, we cannot help thinking 
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that the narrative deficiencies are simply the wilfal carelessness of | a8 remarkable as any recorded in these volumes or their predecesg - 


a man who trusts to the large resources of his infinite humour and 
observation to cover a multitude of sins. 














We greatly fear t! e  haught 


Matter yg ’ is destined ere | 
resign his ‘proud claim of inviolability; for the endurance that 
year after year, besiege suc *h a cragged pinnacle as the Vj 
likely to succumb to the terrors of 


1Ohe to 
Cou 1, 


iSO is not 


a name, or even of a well 
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PEAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS. (SECOND SERTES.)* |Feputation. | a eee 
Ir is curious to remark how entirely the ancient Roman aud the | Mc haa 7 — al " . a tas vs ann on zing among the Noris 
: ° . Sa . : } Aips wugcht he could nh ao pb y na examine an entir 
modern ave raze tourist are in accord as to the “ common sense” em- of anne ible “ zones’ at once, and, according ely, “ strolled ” : 
ployme ut of travelling leisure. Even in ancient Rome we know . gee ie ° PY Me “oo 
: ‘ top ot the Gross Glocknet (12 95%), which contends With t 
from Catullus that there was, as with us, a season when lati studio | ~ d Ort Monte Grist: for the oride of alone a 
pedes vigescunt: jam mens pretrepidans avel vagart. But the poet Ge dahon ‘Al — — me ay my lo) for 1 rie % « € among 
’ rmeée AIps. Air, a IKEWIS -ontributes a characti 
exhorts his friend, not ‘. “re ‘people his mind from nature,” as even verman sL1ps eke lik e cont) Woutes a chat \ and 
p | most readable narrative of Aw ascent of the Pie des Posets 
Byron found necessary, but to join ~~ in an excursion to Asia} ), ee . rk 
: * “gg ; a ia | Pyrenees, heing the — peak but one of that range y 
Minor,—ad claras Asie te is urbes, just as English and other |”; the world-famous Port de Venasaue. The hic! ' 
. ° ° ° = CLOSsesS e worl nous ol -} ( isque. ne ighest } 
artists might invite each other to a summer ramble through the |)" Oo . A “. Pc > 7 peak W 
oPeaghe | . sa and Florence. ignoring “the char FSianatk terstheey prior to the annexation of Savi oss de it well u 
galleries of Belgium, Munich, and Florence, ignoring “the charms | ; sa “ee . ' 
5 a ee 27 a 99 - +. | Stood) still remains unconquered, though Mount Pelvoux, on wi 
that nature to her vot’ry yields” by the way. Yet Al pine ON ati Oe Be ee Bor ee a » ON Whom 
: Lf Pe. to » | that distinetic ad been conferred, has also been compelled to } 
were not absent in the Roman of Juvenal’s time. Per savas A/pes | a ” ; = a , bet P, er! Mo - CCN ¢ np l 
' - before English pluck. resently there will remain but the § 
currere was then, as now, regarded as a madeap path to social fame . Sts | “. im te it the Sierra 
Pare ; j | eae aa 1] Nevada of Spain andthe Balkan range of Turkey for these | 
And if cities now, as then, bear away the palm under our Rome-like | N Po se ea It i ainda tes ' 
oan ; ‘a 2 . > ° , yrse » o suber s S searcel ossibdie to exagererat P 
matter-of-fact existence it is not alone by virtue of their advantages | * niarat y tl En oe _— ' \ : “4 “a ¥ rate th 
: : ‘ -| portance to the English character of being identified am 
in fare and comfort, but because we accept and act upon the axiom of | POTNEe FO hike ge gers ance Gmcm 
. » eT . 6 : 7 . at | SI ple mountaineers with all that is chivalrous, generous, a 
the first and greatest of matter-of-fact poets, “the proper study of | *: | , . lieht fect ea 
° . : " ° r 4) . : , ring 5 au we tneretore a ce a sligl ‘cling ol d 
mankind is man.” ‘The excursions of the Alpine Club are a Per a ‘ yt $i f litie an times inne i 
etl K an rac 0 ) Ica il ths ip SHOUL 
patetic protest against these doctrines and it would be curious were | "'Y “He a “ » al . I — 
such as appears at vol. i. p. 330, where — Jacomb, to whom 
forms of thought to spring out of these now renowned vacation | tea fan dion tears tion of the he 
D : a are mndept or a very consideran ~OTTION O i yt 
rambles, such as may yet regenerate us, socially at least, if not | °°" F the : . . : I if talk of fr . 
he rmopa 5% om I 7a tents of these volumes, permits hims O talk Of “Tree a | 
politically or religiously. The “muscular Christian” is usually emi- — -wati Lest r ! permits himself to talk of ‘ 
7s “ . . : Italy’ as so much “ bosh and clap-trap ! We trust that the ; 
nently sociable, and his religious sentiment of a decidedly joyous : as I a 
SY . . . } ve in a second edition, will expunge all such inopportune ma 
and catholic tendency. And it is impossible to read without | °.°*, ae vi o \ 
: | ass 1 ot political zeal, ws 301 blemish we have been able to diseo 
sympathy and admiration these manly records of peril bravely dared, | 
. rica : . and which Mr. Jacomb’s own genial and vigorous yet elee 
of triumphs gallantly won, of Mince Po encountered with a smiling | ‘5 - al . ’ . 
“ all : } : . delineations of tri welling incide ly serve Dring i 
face and ounding heart, and, visi le amid all the privations and excite- slelnat f t 
. . | violent contrast. 
ment attendant on these communings with nature in her fastn esses, , ; - . » se | ] . . 
: ' “neo In a scientilic point of view the lab we the Alpine ( nis 
of a deep reverential spirit, that only occasionally finds utterance, | i 





and then in a language and tone as unlike the ordinary formal- 
ism of prayer and praise as Mont Blane himself is to Southend 
vier. Hearken how one of these true enthusiasts speaks of what | 
Re gains from Nature. It is Mr. Jacomb who speaks, and 
had supped the night before on black bread so hard, that it had 
to be chopped with an axe and boiled in milk, ere the teeth could 
make any impression. He gets up after a three hours’ attempt | 
to sleep in the flea pastures of a chalet hay-bed, and thus apos- | 
trophizes : 
“ Oh, the glories of an early morning walk in such scenes! The bright 


by Messrs. Hodg 


a most appropriate summary 





mson an 


| made in existing instruments. 
spirit thermometers 





is also 


Fahr.) on the > Col 











observing, and suggestions as 


| to be among the most valuabl 
| been made for many a long day. 


ay 


results. Thus the lowest reading 
longing to the club, and placed at 


co 


Two 





is to science that 


ributi 
»succinet but interesti MADETS 


‘uckett wind up the volu 


th luties of observers, t 
to th improve nents requisite to 
A table of obscrvatio s by m mun 
vended, which gives some curious 
of twent y-SIX thermom s 
various elevations, is that (—63 deg 
12,600 feet; the lowest on M 


2 }, df 
crisp air sending the blood of the e xplorer tingling through his veins with Blane, 15, 7st f sy bein Ts _— 
impulsive bound, and a sensation of that perfect health which mountain | 15,217 feet, ——30.6 deg. Kal iy , 
and glacier scaling so largely gives; the heart beating high with anti- certain elevation, increased height “ 
cipations of the adventures before him—difliculties to be overeome—risks | '¢™perature. | Mf course, once the t 


to be run— perhaps dangers to be encountered; and the joyful prospect of the conditions become equa'ized, but it is also possible that t 


a successful expedition, after — s through mingled scenes of awe and | Strument on the C : a \n 
beauty! With nervous energy he grasps his alpenstock still tighter, and| the freezing N.E. 
thinks in silent gratitude of the Great Giver of all this good, ere his pent- 
up feelings burst their bounds, and pour forth the voice in one wild pxan | t¢ 
of jidel anal song: ‘ Nous serons gaisla-haut !’ Ah! who would change all 
this for the well-earned holiday frittered away in baking continental cities 
and miles of picture-galleries, or of gorgeously furnished palace rooms, in 

the gambling saloons of foreign watering-places, or the parades . Brig hton | 
or of Scarborough, or in similarly soulless scenes! In ve ry sooth ‘tis almost et 
an insult to name them on the same page with the = esac scenes of th roughly annealed, under 
Nature and her God!” 





mperatures are revistered. 


which is solely attributed t 
should be more apt to ascribe 


the vaporized spirit escaping. 


Truly the text ora e¢ /abora never received a nobler gloss than such 
take place in the severe but 


passages as the foregoing, many almost as fine as which are scattered 


it 


s 


ere may hi ive by ch more exposed t 


twice observed on Monte Rosa, 
| . 
>|} without any flaw being observable 


to tne shrinking of the 


would, of course, be to enlarg 


We 
ill 


ti} 
thi 


\not 


WwW 


orl 


int 


throughout these volumes. The Rev. Mr. Leslie Stephen, the Rev. ie. | trust attention will be directed tow 


TH: urdy, Sir Fowell Buxton, Mr. Dodson, M.P., and others, vindicat 
each In his several way, the mountaincer’s enthusiasm against the exi- 
bono indifferentism of the utilitarians, and the tarrying-by-the-flesh- 





mysterious and ve ry capricious phi ri 
A table of heights of peaks and passes, Alpine and Pyrenean, forms 
an appropriate appe ondix to these two volume s, whic h, once taken up 


i dew. Fahr. 
so that it wou 


; andon Monte R 
ld seem that he nd 
eS nol In winter Imply cde creased 


icrmomecter Is covered with snow, 





ing cove red, The club she ld 


therefore be car ee to state the exposures under which the minimum 








her s! phenon vas 
here the spirit ad peare l, 
through which it could esea 
zation in the tube, wh $ 


ense cold, the effect of 
pores, aud so possibly 
have remarked the same thing 


nd clear cold of Canada, and we 





hi 


ymenon, 


ards thoroughly elucidating tl 


ots of the sensuz ulist , and we can add nothing to the force of their | V& ,"8%° found it difficult to lay down, not merely Out of sympathy 

ogic or the charm of their style. | with all mountain-climbers, but bec we feel with Goethe that 
Phe present series have an interest of their own apart from the | “in der Beschraakung zeigt sich erst der M ‘ister ;"°—“ every mal 

ples veo derived from the contemplation of heroic endurance, and | “"™ striveth for the mastery is temperate in all things” wrote a 

the perusal of highly elaborated pen-and-ink ph ‘tographs of fine | greater shan Goet! ges 1 there are few | as more required By = 

scenery. In the first pl ice the localities des ‘ribed are ve ry various, reepedieetalan..: teens vantile-min led young | rof th pre : - 

extending from leeland to the Pyrenees, instead of being countined as those grand ones of patrence persever a » Lempera 4 e 

hitherto to the glories of the Pennine and Bernese cha ins of Alps to luxury, and appreciation of the glories of nature, fo 

Indeed, with the exception of the proudly defiant peak of the Mat. | members of the Alpine Club are so conspicuous 

terhorn, which has lately defeated even the leathern museles and | 

temperate endurance of Professor Tyndall, there remains but little AN ENGLISH VERSION OF GOETHE’S HERMANN AND 


to be achieved amid the grandeurs and glorie ‘s of the two highest 


chains. But there are fresh fields and pastures new eve r present 





themselves to the indefatigable energy of this self-immolating band net *y = mye chm d shia r a ‘S "E R 7 ys cuy ; 
of heroes and occasional mi utyrs. While Mr. Holland is ex ploring | 'T - Ms , + pect omnage ‘sey «gla I ' ; | 
the Skaptar Jokull and Hekla, and Prine pal Forbes, to whom really | » wd th Tae oa ops oe _ 1 : : he E * we - “ 
be ‘longs the proud distine tion of prin 8 tH Alpib s, and the R Ir : ant f" 9 t| ge 73 par 7 ae rm arp cxcacty ree =y 3 4 
eaiit: Randl dues tnne teen i ere dingy ig sent emda with the « » calm, delineating ton of 1 ind S wr did 
pe mpal , uve Ming 1 Yperborean snow Goethe, the greatest of artists, d ) ely carry this ’ 
of Schneehatten and the Jékull Glacier, Mr. Matthews has accom that opera l eto E : 1 f ’ fo 
plished no less than the annihilation of a mountain, whieh ast nish- | ¢ hin z ‘ rm nce : age ap contre eee ™ “Sc be ) | 
ing feat he has performed in the ease of a certain Mont Iséran Fel ic be e~ shed. ek ee } og ennai : 
which we well remember s rely puzzled ourselves in an exeursion in fect |” one XN “- sne@, li ius tp. we qu strains 
185 I from Lans le-boure over the ( ‘ol de la Le isse to Bou oe St. \l il- - a q “ rae a‘ e “q ~ = “‘¢ Sgt — _ s 
rice in the Tarentaise. The same gentleman, acco mpanied by Mr. | z > : " .- rs think, ac t L fee err + agchenceases, Snarky 
Jacomb, already mentioned, last year discrowned the hitherto. inae ne “s in ope ae ce ba My rua dames alien tl ; wil “With 
.p . ins “ pens a clearer, purer, more deco! ion than vy \ 
cessible Monte Viso— an achie ve meut whie tich, i our opinion, is quite | them everything is rational, citizen-like, without ereat sion Ol 
° Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, being Excursions by Members of the Alpine Club. | P° tical Inspiration, and so betrays considerable resemb ‘ ) my 
Second Series. Edited by E. Shirley Kennedy, M.A., F.R.G.S., &., President of the | _ a pisiintbnuttans —EE am 
Club. Two volumes. Longman and Co, | * Goethe's Hermann tnd Dorothea, Translated into English Verse. Dayid 
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CTATOR. 





Soon after, Goet 





d Dorothea.” 





oemann an s : : . ' 
— what he admired so mu +h in this Chinese school. ‘ The | 
rete houses,” he said, “is as neat and elegant as their | 


yw of their i 
for example, “ T heard the lovely ma dens laug! 


f them they were sitting on fine cane seats: there 


inter! 
ee ; 











ht sight ot 
aught sig ‘ > , P 
4 » loveliest ol tures, for you cannot help attaching the 
ou fa a * > - ” . 
J t liehtness and eleg e to cane seats No doubt: but 
oT esl he ‘ - . . " ° 
- en a humble-minded disciple ol high art might suggest that if 
yen « . } . } 
ei ace pictures of this kind are beautifully idylle, they at 
Chinese Pp! ‘ it whe “clearer pures nh ies sal 
dit rly dull. Vs ws | nay oD clearer, pi , and more de- 
xyceeeu! ’ ‘ 4 * " 4 4 
: one”? to have everything “ citizen-lke and make your poetic points 
—s of the furniture, rather than out of the human b but still it 
out 


not cheertul. We can’t appreciat it very long 
for the human mind, 


se Chinese, and - 
High art on that level ts foo bight fol ' 

neg on the cane -seats to reading about them. But G » 
did himself jus » when he said that Hermann and D (hea Was il 
ef like the CI nese level. No doubt the furniture 


We have a good de il about the old Indian 








anytuing 


eareiully deseribed. 

















cotton dressing-gown, part mur, md the bi i 
nolished table with its und tray on which t 
see glasses Cate il There s, b 3 l 
meneral tend eyto gol element throughout the 
a n. The A potheeary gerott bout nv 

Pe the Golden Lion indu his new cart tl 

‘isa good d il concern s and Doroth hod 
and the horses’ | chant’s green shuttes 
absorb pt rhaps more than their fair share of attention. — Still, th 

thi are rea Subdol ted to the HUMANLY ol the tale, nd even 
the most sensitiv ob tor to that tedious Chinese stu | viich 
Goethe so much admired, will searecly be offended by the pictorial 
touches in Hermann aud Dorothea, though here and there, no doubt, 
the Apothecary Is Unk rable, and may b SkIp} 1. In the eraceful 
prologue to fer and Dorothea (Ww! ch his translater has 
foolishly omitt ltotransiat Goethe tells us that it is lis ambition 
in this poem to be one of the modern J/omeride: and certainly if th 
{yllic pictures in the Odysse y—such as that of Nausicaa’s washing ex 
nedition — we e his model, he has tully sueceedca, Lhere is the same 
clear simplicity of eye, t same broad human feeling, t Sane 
homely wisdom unmixed with any of the subtleties of high culture,—in 
short, the same fragrant steam of earth, about the whole. But stl it 
so quiet and u xciting a p i} that the least ltatlure in the )) elu 
touch would make it tame and stupid to the last degree. Lt is like 
a village street bathed in n atmos wre ol 1 w lent; let the 





tint fade away, and to common eyes the whole beauty of the 
scene 1S gone, and thet is noLmange 
There are two difficulties in tl 


Goet *s poem He knows exceedingly litth 


but hard leaden reality lett. 





present tral 
ttempt to render 
German, and his mind is rather specially prosy. Of the former deti 
ciency we warned him about a year ago in noticing a few of the blun 


ders in his translation of Goethe’s “'lasso.” Lt is rather too bad fora 





mere beginner in German to try his blundering hand on the first of 
German poets DO his mistakes are, in the highest degree, 
ludicrous. For ex en my host of the Golden Lion proposes 
to adjourn to the cool pariour for some eighty-three Rhine wine, he | 
Says: 

Hier ist nicht freundlich ze trinken; die Fliegen umsummen die Gliiser, 
the poet adding 

Und sie gingen dahin und freuten sich alle der Kublu 


That is, literally— 
round the glasses. 


} 
olness 


“ Here to drink is not P sant: for the flies | 
And they adjourned thitl 


Our anonymous translator refers 
glasses, and the univer enjoyment to the flies, translating 
the present tense, thus 

“ This is no place to drink in, for the flies 


tin 











Buzz round one’s vlasses, and then creep within, 
And much enjoy the coolness of th wine.” 

Did not this skilful scholar perceive that “umsummen,” th 
present tense, could not ref to the same nomimative with “ gingen 
and “freuten sich,” 1 past even if he were not withheld by the 
whole feeling of t passave from so Silly a Climax ? This, though 
one of the surd st. s not by any means an exceptional Kind ol 
blunder. We con i till g¢ article by enumerating them Otten 

slator loses t pou bv his clumsy nmustakes; for ex 
fier the A ( has sad that im atime of war and dis 
congra s self on having no ties to wife or ¢ l, 
mn S fea i love) protests, and says that the 
sf 1 cn the need ol close t co S most h 
the heart 
Leiber micht ils je mich heute r Heirath entschliessen 
f.e.—"* So r. to eu would I resol upon marriage 
oul l renders 
Rath vould I l ver th / 
1 t ‘ n the mar e stat 
Where he is obliged i »-l l ) it ( to mak wy 
sense of the seuten | \ ier ulous ¢ r occu i | 
\ | " $0 a s 1 stor not My 
s wil il W I red al his apy ince 
sh i suvs, to dress Lo thelr mark 
ich im S mich auch zu putzen wie jene 
un Sonnt druben sich zeigen, 
halbseiden, im Sommer das Lappchen herumhingt ; 





Aber noch friih genug merkt’ ich, sie hatten mich immer zum besten ” 


—Wwhich our transiator iders thus: 


ie gave Eckermann a speci- 


1, and when | 


to the inside of the 


“T had a mind, 
At last to dress myself like the smart youths 
Out of the shops who love to show themselves 
On Sundays in that quarter; but J] saw 
it once they always had the best of it.” 
If our translator were more than a very raw beginner in German, 
he would know that “mich zum besten haben” is an idiomatic ex- 


As it is, he 





pression tor “* to make tun of me, has leaped his dilli- 


culty blindfold, for were the expression not idiomatic, it would cer 
{ y rather mean th “they had the best of me,” than 

icv had the best of 77.” W 1V, too, does he skip so coolly the 
description of the young dandies’ half-silk costume, with the cireum- 


pendent lappet ? And why, a few lines farther on, does he translate 
“ dictionary would have told him it meant 
blunders almost without end. 


vain?” But we could multiply these 
| sone of Goethe’s happiest images with his 
| 


g As Hermann’s mother is seeking him and 
calling him through t vineyard, Goethe says : 
“ Doch unruhiger ging sie, nachdem sie dem Sohne gerufen 


Zwei auch dreimal, und nur das Echo vielfach zuriickkam 
Das von den Thiirmen der Stadt, eia sehr geschwiitziges, herklang 

Which our unhappy translatar mauls into the following : 
“ Yet she w 


Sh uled her son; 


it restlessly ; for twice, nay thrice, 
and Echo still replied, 
Thrown from the buildings of the noisy town,” 








Ww » take to be a discredit to the translator’s good sense, as well 
as knowledge of German grammar: for how would the noise of 
the town—it was evideut ivery quiet me—facilitate the echo and 
not rather ct ii and, even if it were noisy, how would Goethe 

I uce this unmeaning adjective, when his object ts simply to draw 
iltent nto the e¢ » sent back by the buildings ? \ very small modi- 


cum of acquamtance with German gender and cas vould have told the 
veschwitziges,” cannot agree with “ Stadt,” 
n either, and must refer to the echo; that what Goethe really wrote 


Kuglish is too literal to render the 


r that “ein sel 
; ] ; 

Was Literally this, though the 

musical German lines : 

“Yet more uneasily went she, 

and only Echo manifold answered, 

vers of the town, a very talkative one, 


when twice nay thrice she had summoned 
Hler son by nam f 
Whi ' 
These blunders w i) juite enough to show that our translator’ 
knowledge of German is not of the kind to justify his rushing in 
te perhaps the favourite work of the first German poet, and 


” 
rang. 


1, [rom the to 


one, too, paruicularly dependent on deta | of form and colour for its 


second qual fication, the sense of p vetical effect, it is 
difficult to tell what capac ily our translator might have shown, had 
le p ssessed a delicate sense ot the 106 il value, so to speak, of G r- 

Without this it is barely possible for him 
a poet at all. When, however, there is mn 
isund lands the origmal, he is often fatally prosy 


um words and phrases. 
toappreciate Goethe as 
evid ce Lihat he vs 
ure. ‘Thus, he makes the citizen committee-men on Her 
when inquiring after Dorothea’s character : 
We liked her looks, 
girl of a superior kind,’ 


which is too close to the language of men inquiring a superior cook’s 


She seems a 


character ; nor 1s it at all pustilicd by Goethe's 


‘Uns gefiel die Gestalt; sie scheinet der wackeren eine.” 


No one would advertise in the German papers for a cook who should 


be “eme der wackeren The cousfant epithets which run through 


thie poem are ain st always depraved into prosy English equivalents. 


Even in the best passages we can find, the small touches which sepa- 
rat yy iry trom common piace at Script nb, and which give to i 
the old-fashioned epic character, are enturely omitted. llowever, we 


will not say that this translator could not have succeeded better in 
this respect if he had taken more pains, Not only are the blunders 


uler, more numerous, and more unpardonable than in the version 
’ which he published last year, but the care spent 
Let all men beware of 


of Goethe’s “* Tass 


on the English itself is less 


judging Gocth« s 


ems by this gentleman’s English disguises. 


I 


THE MAGAZINES, 
Fraser, Blackwood, and the Cornhill, have all articles on the Great 
Exhibition, but they are none of them very good. The paper im 
l 


history of the structure, wives us Statistics Of ex- 





1 ure and size, describes the method of building, and demands 
dour for “1165 girders, 11,600 feet of cast-iron pipes, 15,000 
feet of gutters, 14 0 feet of railings, LOOU bracket , UU trusses, 


ng 4360 tons.” ‘That is useful, of 


and 1400 she the whole Wweig! 





course, “for reference,” but we confess we feel much more interested 
** Many offers of poetical contri ulions were 


France, was extremely desirous to 


statement that 
made; one gentleman, a native ol 
ut the whole official catalogue into verse, and to work up all the 


tes, documents, and decisions of the Commissioners Into an epi 


poem.” ‘That really is a wew form of human uubecility,—a very 
s ce and precious article which we should have dcemed unalliln 

e. How ( Lamb would have liked to know that exhibitor, 

d what a t Dickens would have made ol his mind, The 
\ r adds three lu to the Laureate’s poem, which were omitted 
‘! lv, we LhInK ithe published edition, Vic Suppose he has Mr. 
len ‘ is perm n, otherwise he 1 ust permit us to object to the 

lication ol a living poets prool shects. form is an clement In 
poetry, and wen elit as well rssue casts of a statue wilh waves which 
the sculptor had suppressed, as poems with lines which the poet deemed 


1m pt riect or Out Ol place; 
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ii — ¢ 
i “ Brought from under every star, Macmillan gives us, besides the usual pabulum and his Amer} = 
Blown from over every main, letter, two things of original value. One is an unpublished = js the 
it And mixt, as life is mixt with pain, of Shelley’s, most Shelleyan in thought and expression, and Pattee wave 
hy _ The works of peace with works of war. those glorious cadences which are so specially his characteristic ¢ ship 
i ord wens ee make alliance which, in their low-voiced, wailing charm reveal a new power it _ - 
gh Labour and fine Science, Enclish toncue U the the cu 
a} : _ _ Else he would but strike in vain.” os ie belt aan of the aiieeh die the 5 
af The three italicized lines are new and, for their author, poor. Black- When acne had . Bes : ee troubl 
1 wood’s one ye te of the opening scene is a piece of would-be fine writ- The azure path a hemes at “ag F js suf 
ing without rhythm or thought, or anything else except sentences like | And, like an albatross asleep, " read 4 
these: “It was Happiness, all crowned and radiant, that gazed on the Balanced on her wings of light, since 
joyful nation with her Queen’s eyes of royal blue; and Reason, founded | Hovered in the purple night, plishe 
on a world of argunients, promised endless perpetuity to the calm.” Ere she sought her ocean nest - 
One does not often notion read sentences like that. It wants a In the chambers of the West. ~ 
gloss all to itself to tell us why blue eyes are royal, why Victoria is She left me, and I stayed alone, wot 
Queen of Happiness, why Happiness should only gaze on the people, Phinking over every tone confir 
and, above all, Now it happens that Reason should be personified, and Which, though now silent to the ear, fsvou! 
yet founded. Neither people nor gods can ever be said to be founded | : aeeareenge ye _ ns but atil ship ¢ 
on anything, though arguments which are built up gradually may. | ete i rele the hill. caine limit | 
The writer pronounces the building ugly, and the world agrees with And feeling ever —O too much !— 
him ; but —- Fowke will console himself with the thought that Win aolt eiteation of kar tench. cellen 
the writer who gives Reason personified a foundation is not a very | As if her gentle hand, even now, ane 
competent judge of architecture. The Cornhill paper is a diatribe Lightly trembled on my brow ; a 
oon the Exhibition, apparently written by Mr. Thackeray, and very And thus, although she absent were, Archi 
eloquent. The author objects to the design as too visible an attempt Memory gave me all of her snital 
to elevate art above nature, and prefers the Crystal Palace of 1851: That even Fancy dares to claim.” mand 
“For that was harmonious. Heaven’s work was visible in it and The other paper is on the “ Brewing of the American Storm.” mean 
about it; trees grew in it; you knew it stood upon the turf, from out |and contains Harriet Martineau’s personal recollections of the diagr 
which those fountains might spring, virgin; free birds chattered and American statesmen who, to her knowledge, had predicted secession Dr. 
sang there ; the very walls—walls of light—seemed as much a part Chief Justice Marshall, Mr. Madison, and Bishop White, all me nto as the 
the natural creation as the work of man’s hand. There were our |be included among the fathers of the republic, Mr. Calhoun an int 
labours at the feet of His, laid down in the name of Peace; the one | Mr. Everett, and others, pass in review, and are all dk scribed that 
approved and sanctified the other, and all our sympathies and aspira- | their relation to the Slavery question. The impression to 
tions were reconciled. This time He has not been allowed to exhibit. | be derived from the whole is, that every great man in America al nl 
We have bricked Him out. His place is taken by Brown, Jones, | has seen that slavery involved the dissolution of the Union, and psa 
Robinson and Co., and they have filled it with the tanned skins of | has more or less paltered with the truth he nevertheless acknow. cord 
His beasts. ‘The result is, that this second Exhibition is a dead thing.” |ledged. The only honest man seems to have been Mr. Calhoun, the practi 
A most acute criticism, which, had it appeared a month earlier, would | fiery advocate of slavery, whose one panacea for the Union was suppl 
have satisfied men puzzled to know why a collection so vast, an lin that slavery should never be mentioned, and who died de Spairing seem 
many respects so perfect, left them so intensely dissatisfied, AD hen Mr. Adanis asserted even the right of petition upon the delicate Engli 
For the rest, Blackwood is worth its price thrice over for the sake | point. Ile was a man of strange crotehets, such as can breed only Lown 
of the “ Carlingford Chronicles.” Whence Mrs. Oliphant has obtained |1m the brain of a slave-owner, who, by the necessity of his position, is wal 
the power to write as she is doing in “ Salem Chapel” we are unable to |at once solitary, and compelled by direst necessity to command. He ro 
divine. She never displayed any of it before, the “ Chapel” being as | hoped for a “ Lacedemonian Government,” in which every freeman — 
much beyond her best works as they are beyond Miss Yonge. How |should be a soldier, and which, we may remark, is the inevitable but te 
did she learn to paint Mrs. Vincent, the small, clear, minister’s wife, | outcome of all slaveholding communities. He worshipped force and recom 
with her deep piety and little pretences, who, while aching with fear | courage,and though generous and gentle, was in conversation strangely remar 
that her daughter has gone astray, is full of precautions lest her son jarbitrary. He was one of the first to preach the doctrine now Hicki 
should forget the small observances which maintain eredit in a “ con- ‘general in the South that slavery was indispensable to true liberty, and it 
nexion.” The woman lives, though her authoress has civen her scarcely land he declared when slavery beg in to be fr inkly discussed that the is real 
a word of description. If Mrs. Oliphant will work in this vein, and keep jcareer of the Republic was over. Te was a consistent, dominant edhe 
clear of those melodramatic tastes which her readers see she is about to }man, and would have made a capital Roman. the pe 
indulge, her place among English writers will be a very different We have mentioned what is perhaps the best paper in the Cornhill, oie 
one from that she has hitherto occupied. “Mrs. Petherick’s Journal” |but the most interesting is the “ Home of a Naturalist,” a sketch of an 
is exceedingly readable, the lady being the wife of the Consul at Khar- | Walton Hall, the property of Mr. Waterton. Possessed of consi- pte 
toum, who recently published a most original and excellent yolume |derable wealth, this geutleman, known in his youth as Csyman the ni 
of African experiences. She has accompanied him to Khartoum, | Waterton, from his ride ona reptile of that species, has devoted it to Mis 
taking with her a piano which was too bulky for the camels, and |the study of nature. ILis domain, 250 acres, has been, as it were, amuse 
which we regret to say will, if it ever arrives, be out of tune in a [set aside for the reception of every bird and beast. Surrounded by write 
fortnight. Well, the Countess Hahn Hahn always carpeted her {a high wall, and governed by laws which make firing a gun a penal Baby! 
tent, and travelled far nevertheless, and if Mrs. Petherick reaches the |offence, and a hunting dog a general enemy, Walton Hall has offered exhib 
sources of the Nile, her journal will be all the more readable, as re- |to all wild things a secure and pleasant home. They have accepted An 
cording the experiences of one so truly a woman. -“ Six Weeks in a it, and the domain is full of animal life. Birds need in their security es 
Tower” is a most original paper, one of a kind which only Blackrood |no restraint ; even the mallards come in flocks, starlings are accom- me 
appears to obtain. The writer lived for six weeks in a tower, an jmodated in hundreds, owls and herons in dozens swarm in the re 
appendage to a country-seat in Kwang-tung, attending a friend who |demesne. “ No sooner does the owner show himself than there is a clerics 
was engaged in the coolie trade, and in consequence severely thrashed |geueral rush in his direction, and great is the flapping of wings and minist 
by the Chinese. His account of the family habits and belongings of a | welcome of eager voices. Birds crowd round him on all sides to of “¢ 
Chines country squire is one of the most readable things we have /snatch the expected morsel from his hand; and I have seen him Epistl 
lately seen, and full of that flavour of knowledge which gives such a | walk up toa bull that was sleepily reposing, coolly sit on his ribs, should 
charm to light writing, and is so generally absent therefrom. and feed the great beast with bread out of his pocket.” It must be gradu: 
Lengthy dinner parties with a good deal of gossip, and sometimes |a revival of Eden, and merits well a longer and more minute deserip- caste, 
rather too much wine, appear to be the chief recreation of Chinese |tion than the half-shect allotted in the Corndil/. The world would — 
country gentlemen, and of course, in Scotland particularly, must seem bear very well with a whole book devoted by some experienced “ae 
very uncivilized. Inaturalist, with the knowledge of Mr. Waterton, and the pen of ‘ode 
Fraser, though full of passable papers, has nothing requiring men- | Mr. Grantly Berkeley, to a description of Walton Hall. It would and le 
tion except Mr. Ruskin’s chapter on political economy, a paper really | be, at least, as good a subject as Selborne. opinio 
remarkable in its way. Only a genius like Mr. Ruskin could have : a A part b 
produced such hopeless rubbish. At least one-third of it is unin- names 
telligible, and that which can be understood is full of the most trans- CURRENT LITERATURE. Script 
parent fallacies. Here, for example, is a group of definitions: | Tux title selected by Mr. Chorley* for his elementary work on Political Interp 
**¢ Wealth’ consists of things in themselves valuable; ‘ Money,’ of | Economy is likely to mislead, The common idea of a book on social inter- AY 
documentary claims to the possession of such things ; and ‘ Riches’ | course is that of a guide to good manners, prohibiting the use of the knife a On 
is a relative term, expressing the magnitude of the possessions of one |as a means of conveying food to the mouth, and generally exalting the + Oe 
person or society as compared with those of other persons or societies.” | ttificial over the natural man, But that is not at all the purpose of Mr. 3 On 
{s a half-crown a documentary claim? or if not, what does this sen- |Chorley’s labours. He flies at a far nobler quarry. He proposes, in short, mrt 
tence mean? Or what can be the use of sketching in English a | impart to all classes of the community a reasonable knowledge of the 7 
system based upon such perversions of English as these: “ Value is on — a 0 = ome a . bye sovem nations and bodies of 
the life-giving power of anything; cost, the quantity of labour re aie bat aa phemtee and oem & Per pes ~~ et the poe 
a . P ais, : Pa of the currency and of banking operations, and all that pertains to trade, 
quired to produce it ; price, the quantity of labour W hich its possessor | manufacture, industry, and government, form the subject-matter—to use & 
wili take in exchange for it.” Mr. Ruskin might just as well say | Scotticism—of his really useful little volume, His explanations are simple, 
that value meant the beef-steak-and-onions-giving power of any- jbut perfectly satisfactory, and he has certainly succeeded in investing what 
thing. ‘Ve are loth to treat a man whose genius we hold in deep | many pe rsons regard as a dry study with the lively interest that rather Spheri 
reverence “ith apparent disrespect, but really it is only by general | belongs to a suggestive and picturesque narrative. — Was 
laughter tha: Mr. Ruskin will ever be convinced that he can, like | Mr. Froude inquires of those who go down to the sea in ships, “ What “ees 
inferior men, ti. ~ nonsense when he writes on subjects that he knows |~¥ 4 jrandy Book of Social Intercourse. Political Economy for the Million, By Wil oe 
nothing about. liam B. Chorley. Longman and Co. s . 
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ulative result of the continuous action of a series of consecutive 
. operating on a given ship?”* What may be the case with a given 
waves OP nnot pretend to say; but in an ordinary vessel, and especially in 
ie = steam-boat, the individual result is violent sickness, of which 
6 panlative result is solitude for the skipper and utter exhaustion for 
nae But, on further examination, we find that Mr. Froude 
e steward. 
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Mr. Michael Scottt is of opinion ) 
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ntly indicated by the circumstance that his paper was originally 
; 1 session of the Institution of Naval Architects, It has 
and extended, and is now doubtless worthy of its accom- 


that smooth-bore guns are stronger, and 


h rifled guns, except in the case of small fire-arms. 
certainly much weight, and have in some measure been 
recent experiments at Shoeburyness. He is likewise in 
armour which any 


than W it 
be assigns have 


nfirmed by the : : . 
nea f forts, because the strenzth of the defensiv: 
our ¢ " 


hip can carry must be limited by her floatage, while there is practically no 
4 to the defensive or offensive power of a stationary fortification. 

Many an anxious mother will bless the name of Dr. Hanks for his ex- 
cellent advice as to the course to be pursued at the most critical period of 
His directions are based upon a. wide experience, and are sup- 


infancy. 
ported by common sense. 
Though primarily intended for the instruction of military men, Mr. 


Archibald Maclaren’s System of Gymnnastic Exer ises§ will be found equally 
suitable for civilians. It is approved, we observe, by the General Com- 
manding-in-Chief, and is to be adopted as the text-book wherever the 
means of acting up to it may be provided. The absence of illustrative 
diagrams detracts, however, s¢ mething from its general utility. 

Dr. Ballantyne’s First Lessons in Sanskrit|| have reached a second edition, 
as they were well entitled to do. The learned Orientalist has now added 
an introduction to the Hitopadesa, with an analytical vocabulary of the words 
that occur in the extracts from the stories. The idea of rendering “ th 
acquisition of the German language a pleasing pastime is decidedly worthy 
of a Teuton. This is what the Herr T. Matthay proposes to do by 
diminating the difficulties that render the task unpalatable, and by 
arranging its rules of exceptions with clearness and simplicity.) A: 
cording to Mr. Graham, one of the wants of the age is ‘‘a sufficiently 
practical book on English Grammar.” He has, therefore, taken in hand to 
supply this “ obvious void,” by means of a volume of exercises, which 
seem to have been s¢ lected with a ripe judgment.** As a Companion to 
English Grammar,t¢ a small volume has been compiled by Mr. Jacob 
Lowres, which, he says, will be found most useful. It is, in fact, a prelude 
to a larger work, and also “ an important supplement’ 
same author on English Parsing and Derivatives, “ of which upwards of 
13,000 copies have already been sold It is just possible that a few old 
Grammars abound in profusion, 


* to a treatise by the 


fashioned people may imagine that Englis! 
but teachers think otherwise, and every one has a system of his own to 
recommend—“no connexion with the 
remark is applicable to elementary 
Hickie professes to have included in his text-book ‘ 
and information not hitherto introduced into works of this kind,” and such 
isreally the case.${{ If it be correct to speak of the ordinary phenomena of 
the heavens as constituting popular astronomy, it may be inferred that 
the penetralia of that sublime science may be regarded as unpopular. The 
epithet, however, is altogether inappropriate, and Mr. Read §§ has probably 
imagined it to be synonymous with elementary. Having entered this pro- 
test against his title-page we readily admit that he has produced a very 
clever little work, and one that will be of great service to lads intended for 
the naval or the maritime profession. 

Miss Sewell||\| appears to have resigned fiction for history, the task of 
amusement for that of instruction. She has now added to her carefully 





shop over the way.” The same 
works on arithmetic, and yet Mr. 
‘some useful subjects 


written series of school-books an abridged history of Egypt, Assyria, and | 
Babylonia in ancient times, and in doing so has made a very readable book, | 


exhibiting thought, judgment, and conscientious research. 

A new edition of the Choephore™ was not, perhaps, very urgently called 
for, but a really good work can never be superfluous. Mr. Davies, there- 
fore, has done well in applying his scholarship to the emendation of the 
text of the Greek tragedian. 

An anonymous writer has published a book*** 
derical order, from the Roman Pontiff “to the 


to prove that the whole 


humblest dissenting 





minister who claims the title of ‘reverend,’ are to be regarded as abettors 
of “the apostasy” alluded to in the second chapter of St. Paul's Second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians. Th phrase “ mystery of iniquity,” it seems, 


should rather be rendered “the secret of lawlessness,” and refers to the 
gradual usurpation of ecclesiastical legislative power by a particular 
caste, or order, collectively Ss] oken of as “the lawless one,”—or, accord- 
ing to the usual version, ‘the man of sin.” This * ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion” was mainly established through the conversion of Christianity into a 
learned science in the fourth century, which led to the entanglements of 
technical phraseology that so sadly « nthralled the minds of the excellent 
and learned men who brought about the Reformation. The diversities of 
opinion which at present divide the Church of Christ may for the most 
part be traced to the careless detiniti 
hames and words. Could men only agree ujx 
Scriptures they would not differ so wick ly as they do upon th ir spiritual 
interpretation. 
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himself about none of these things, and the object of his inquiries | 
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j}the nave from either gallery will find his ear assailed by the jangling of 
| pianos each pursuing a different melody, and occasionally interrupted by a 
vigorous blast from a French horn or the doleful tolling of a bell that 
must surely have been intended to ring the knell of those who die with- 
out hope of mercy. The effect of these various and discordant sounds is 
perplexing in the extreme, and produces the sort of sensation that might 
be expected if one’s brain were stirred up with a teaspoon. Very similar 
has been the result of reading the Rey. Travers Smith's generalities on 
“the Gospel in the Miracles of Christ."* The title itself is not very 
perspicuous, and he himself admits that the Introduction and the first 
sections of the Conclusion will probably be uninteresting to those “ who care 
little for discussion, and arguments of an abstract character in comparison 
wita illustrations of Scripture.” We confess to having failed to discover 
his precise meaning, and are by no means certain that he himself clearly 


understands what it is he does mean. 

lhe atrocious persecutions endured by the early Christians with such 
divine patience are admirably set forth in the Reverend Islay Burns’ His- 
tory of the Church of Christ.{ The present volume comes down no 
farther than the commencement of the fourth century, or, to speak more 
exactly, than the Edict of Milan, a.p. 313. In vigorous, unaffected, and 
graphic language are depicted the frightful trials to which the faith and 
constancy of the primitive believers were subjected, and the terrible narra- 
tive is interspersed with biographical notices and glimpses of the state of 

| society in those remote ages. It is a book that deserves to be popular. 
rhough oftentimes of a painful nature, the interest throughout is so well 
sustained that one is irresistibly compelled to read right on to the end. The 
publishers, too, deserve a word of praise for employing a type so clear and 
beautiful that he who runs may read. 

We say it with all respect, but we dare venture to affirm that few men 
would excel the present justly-revered Bishop of Kingston in unravelling a 
Chinese puzzle, or in the composition of bouts rimés, or in any other useful 
and ingenious pastime. Having undertaken to explain the history of 
the history of Joseph and his brethren,{ he has set his wits to work to 
discover all manner of fancied resemblances between the career of the chaste 
young Hebrew and the human life of the Saviour of Mankind. Joseph 
was beloved of his father “ more than all his children,” and as Christ came 
up out of Jordan a voice from heaven declared “ this is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.” The coat of many colours probably implied that 
Jacob had “ associated his son with himself in the priestly office,” and so 
corresponded in a general way “‘ with that solemn ordination of our Blessed 
Lord to his ministry which took place on the banks of the Jordan.” The 
famine in Egypt typified “a world in need of redemption from grievous and 
utter ruin,” just as the name conferred by Pharaoh upon Joseph pretigured 
the mysterious name of Him who sat upon the white horse in the Book of 
Revelation. And so on, to any extent, after the manner of Macedon and 

| Monmouth, and the rivers thereof, and the fish that be in them. 

An earnest and intelligent thinker, whose convictions had led him to 
abandon the society of Quakers, happened to be staying for a few weeks in 
asmall island off the coast of Western Australia. There he fell in with a 
number of the Fami/y Herald, containing a fairly written article on the 
peculiarities of that sect, The train of thought that naturally suggested 
itself finally decided him to draw up a more detailed account of the opinions 
and practices of his former brethren and co-religionists. The essay he 
originally contemplated subsequently took the form of a dialogue, as offer- 
ing more scope for the free discussion of both sides of the question. The 
manuscript was honestly submitted to a Quaker and also to a clerical friend, 
and thus nothing has been lightly or carelessly set forth. The title$ of the 
book may be unprepossessing, but the contents are full of interest for who- 
soever cares to understand the real tenets of Quakerism. For a favourable 
example of those tenets reduced to practice we need only refer to the good 
works of that true Christian gentlewoman, Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, a brief 
appreciative memoir of whose virtuous life has been sketched by Mr. Charles 
Gordelier, the Secretary of the Fry Refuge. 

It is, perhaps, fortunate for this country that Mr. Tanner™ is not, at the 
present moment, at the head of her Majesty’s Government. He evidently 
belongs to the Church militant. Were he entrusted with the direction of 
the policy of the State his first act would be to despatch an expedition 
against the King of Dahomey, and his second to declare war against 
Spain. The natives of India, too, would be invited by a system of mild 
coercion to embrace Christianity, and in a general way whoever happened 
to differ from himself in religious belief, would be brought by fair means 
or foul to a sense of his wrong-headedness. The subject in good hands 
might have been treated with a breadth and comprehensiveness, and a 
copiousness of illustration, that would have commanded the respectfal 
attention of the reader. As it is, the only result likely to be produced by 
the Curate of Wakefield's Christian Politics is a profound state of coma, 
| A far more practical man is the Incumbent of St. Mark's, Surbiton,** who 

frankly acknowledges what is amiss in the existing state of the Church of 
England, and suggests some sensible remedies. “ It is the improvement of 
her organization,” he says, “which is the Church's great want at the 
present time, both for the de velopment of her own spiritual life, and for 
protection against her enemies; to Christianize the mass of practical hea- 


thenism nominally within her pale, and to resist the aggressive attacks of 
Romanist and Protestant sectarianism, The population,” he adds, “ has 
outgrown the machinery of the Church ; but, what is of more serious con- 
sequence, that machinery is out of gear, and whilst that is the case it is of 
little use to add to its power and complexity. More churches and more 
clergy are wanted ; but what is especially wanted is more rule and order~ 
‘ a more adequate controlling power to combine 


more supervision, therefore 
rhis controlling 


and direct the subordinate agencies of the Church.’ 
power he seeks in a large increase of the episcopacy, with incomes varying 
from 15002. to 3000/. a year, but without a seat in the House of Lords. 
| For further details we refer to his well-written and seasonabk pamphlet. 
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VACATION TOURISTS; 


OR, NOTES OF TRAVEL IN 1861. 


EDITED BY FRANCIS GALTON. 
I. Sr. PerersnurG aANnp Moscow. By 
Rev. AncuipaLp Wetr, B.C.L., M.A. 
Il. Tue Country or SCHAMYL. 
MARSHALL, F.R.G.S, 
Ill. THe Monks or Moun 
Tozer, M.A. 
1V. Tue Amazon AND Rio Mapetrra. 
Rey. CHARLES YOUNG. 
V. Nive Weeks 1n CaAnaDa. 
Cotutson, R.N., C.B. 


XT ATIIOs. 


VI. A Narvuratist’s Impressions oF Spar. 


By TP. L. Scrarer, Sec. 
Society. 

VII. Geotocicat Nores on AuverGne. By 
ArcuiBacp Greikir, F.RLS.E., F.G.S. 

VII. Fist AND ITs INHABITANTS. 

sEMAN, Ph.D., F.L. 

Coast, CAPE PALMAs, AND THE 

: By Witttam Durrant, M.D. 

X. Namenes AND THE Samaritans. By | 

GEORGE Grove. 
XI. Curisrmas In Monrenccro. By I. M. 


LONDON REVIEW, May 17th, 1862. 

“A traveller should have his eyes open to some 
really interesting matter for observation, and tell us 
what he saw, with due regard to the greatest of all 
arts in writing books —that of judicious omission. The 
plan of ‘ Vacation Tourists’ is admirably calculated to 
secure these results. There is no temptation to the 
writers to go on talking till they have reached the 
opposite cover of the volume; and Mr. Galton’s care 
has succeeded in discovering a series of writers who 
have nearly all travelled with a view to something 
worth seeing and worth describing within a mo oy ate 
compass. .. This volume of * Vacation Tourists’ i 
decided improvement on that of last year. There is a 
greater variety of subjects; the travellers have v isited 
more sources of interest in countries comparatively 
near. Altogether, it forms a very agreeable volume. 

OBSERVER, May 5th, 1862 

“ We can heartily recommend the work to the public. 
The price at which it is published is moderate, and it 
is seldom that we find a book of such goodly propor- 
tions at so small a charge. . . Maps to illustrate the 
routes of the several travellers have been given to every 
paper, whicb increases the value of the work and 
makes it much more useful.’ 














CAPE AND NATAL NEWS, May 15th, 1862. 
“Here the world is playfully turned over before us, 
and people and things shown in the most varied lights. 


The personal element is always a strong one, and per 
sonal adventures and experiences are here so inter- 
woven with de scrip ytion, that the mind of the reader 


ig easily the impressi ms soug tht to be tranferred 
by these ‘ Vacation Tourists.’ ” 


NEWS OF THE WorRLD, May 11th, 1862 


“We have in the present volume evident marks that | 


a systematic plan has been adopted, and the various 
tours so arranged as to form a comprehensive whok 
.«.. What the writers tell us, is what they really did 
see and experience, and what we want to know, and 
they never allow us to be ennuyéd.” 


ACROSS THE CARPATHIANS 
In 1858-60. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 





With a Map. 
PARTHENON, May 17th, 1862. 


“ The pleasant gossip, the scraps of strange history, | 


and the wild legends, which make up a great part of 
this book, will insure its bec coming popular, And we 
should add a word of praise for the unaffected style in 
which it is written. . . The travellers are evidently 
* ladies’ in the best sense of the word.” 


JOHN BULL, May 3rd, 1862. 

“One of the very best works of travel that we have 
ever met with. Its author has not only om per pee 
happy gift of reproducing for the reader the incidents 
of the way, but th thoughts on what he sees are 
always thoroughly original and sagacious, and well 
worth attention even if we do not agree with the views, 

The book is a most delightful one.” 





This day is published, ha nm lsomely 
with V ignette after a design by } 
crown 8y0, cloth, pric Ss. 6 
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